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PAUL BUNYAN AS 
NOTHING ON YOU! 


Yesterday, Paul Bunyan was a legend. Today he 


is you—and every other American. 


Today you can travel as fast and as far as once 

upon a time only Paul Bunyan could travel. 

You can span a continent in hours. You can do 

even more. You can pull sleek streamliners over 
mountains. You can heat skyscrapers. You can build, 
lift, move, plow, kill insects, destroy weeds and grow 
crops—all through the use of petroleum products. 

Every step in supplying you with needed petro- 
leum products—finding new sources of oil, drilling, 
refining, transporting, distributing—is a big job. 

Last year, for example, we invested more than 
$90,000,000 in the development of new sources of oil, 
including obtaining leases and drilling wells. 

There are many other costly facilities too. A refinery of 
reasonable capacity and efficiency costs $25,000,000. One 


mile of pipeline may cost $35,000 or more to build today. \A \ 


And Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies have about 
18,000 miles of pipelines. Other large amounts are required 
for expanded and improved marketing facilities—bulk 
plants, warehouses, service stations and motor equipment. 
All told, to better serve civilian and military needs, our 
expansion and modernization program for 1954 and 1955 
alone calls for capital expenditures of about 
half a billion dollars. Nearly half is going into 
development of new crude oil production and reserves. 
Modern equipment operated by skilled employees 
helps us to produce and deliver a gallon of gasoline 
at a remarkably low price. And two gallons today 


do the work that took three in 1925. 


And because Standard Oil has grown with your ever 
mounting demand for petroleum, because we have big 
facilities and big resources, we are able to do a big part of 
the big job expected of industry in a nation of Paul Bunyans. 


Standard Oil Company 








IT TAKES BIGNESS in oil production to keep 
a mechanized nation moving ahead. Dis- 
covery of new sources of oil is vital. But 
drilling a wildcat well in an unproved area 
may cost more than a million dollars. And 
the odds are eight to one against finding oil 
in commercial quantities. Despite the cost 
and the risk, Standard Oil is constantly 
looking for and finding new petroleum 
sources to maintain the nation’s reserves. 
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IT TAKES BIGNESS in research to keep up 
with the need for more efficient lubricants 
and fuels. A total of 2,700 people—men 
like Joseph J. Gregor of our Whiting lab- 
oratories—are employed in our research 
departments. In recent years we have 
plowed back about 66 cents out of every 
dollar of earnings in addition to borrowing 
over $300,000,000 to pay for expanded 
facilities, including research. 


IF YOU HAVE VISITED Bemidji, Minnesota, you will 
remember seeing these giant statues of the legendary 
Paul Bunyan and Babe, the Blue Ox. Paulissymbolic 
ofthe Americanrecognitionthat ina digcountry things 
have to be done on a big scale to meet a big demand. 






















IT TAKES BIGNESS in planning to get ready 
for future demand. A 30,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery in which we invested millions of 
dollars has just been dedicated at Mancan, 
North Dakota. More millions are going 
into a major pipeline program. The invest- 
ment of about 120,000 stockholder-owners 
—people like Mrs. Florence Luedeke Munro 
(above) of Peoria, Illinois-—makes poss' ble 
such huge building programs. 
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WELVE of the WEA dele- 

gates to the Chicago NEA 
convention, July 3-8, 1955, will 
be elected by members of execu- 
tive committee districts. Each will 
choose two according to the map 
on this page. 

A person may be nominated by 
a petition signed by no less than 
20 WEA members which nomina- 
tion shall be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of WEA, 404 In- 
surance Bldg., Madison 3, Wis., 
and must be received by him no 
later than January 20, twelve 
o’clock noon. Be sure that the 
nominee is a member of NEA and 
willing to serve. The locale of 
the nominee’s teaching position 
should be specified—very impor- 
tant. Consult the map to be cer- 
tain that the person nominated 
and his petitioners reside in the 
same district. 

No special nomination blank is 
necessary. All that is required is 
statement that you want to nomi- 
nate someone together with the 
signatures of no less than 20 
WEA members. 

In the February Journal the 
persons nominated for each dis- 
trict will be listed. In it will 
also appear ballots for each dis- 
trict which can be clipped from 
the page and upon which each 
WEA member can write the 
names of two persons as nomi- 
nees for that district. The ballot 
shall be sent to the WEA Execu- 
tive Secretary and be received by 
him not later than March 11, 
twelve o’clock noon. Ballots will 
then be counted and the results 
announced. 

This comparatively simple and 
expeditious procedure was de- 
vised by the Executive Committee 
subsequent to authorization of the 
general plan by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Important points to remember: 
1. Strict adherence to district bound- 

aries. 

2. A nominating petition must have 
20 WEA member signers. 

3. Since mail delivery may be delayed 
get those nominations off to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary early enough to 
insure receipt by January 20. 

4. Look for district nominees 
February Journal. 
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person nominated for delegate to NEA and his petitioners reside in same district. 


WEA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Milwaukee, Nov. 3, 1954 
Summary 


Accepted Treasurer Vincent’s 
report. 


Appropriated a sum sufficient 
to pay the Banta Publishing Co. 
to hold type for the “Handbook 
for Wisconsin Teachers” for one 
year to permit re-printing. 

Voted to recommend Nov. 3- 
4—5 to be the 1955 convention 
dates. 

Authorized the employment of 
Kellogg, Houghton & Taplick to 
audit the 1954 accounts of the 
Association. 

Appropriated $200 to the In- 
ternational Relations Committee 
to assist needy visiting overseas 
teachers. 


Voted $500 to the Welfare 
Committee to employ Actuary 
Edward D. Brown, Jr. for a re- 
evaluative study of group insur- 
ance. 

Requested Secretary Plenzke 
to present the 1955 Budget to the 
Representative Assembly. 


The Committee voted to pur- 
chase a life membership in NEA 
for the retiring Executive Secre- 
tary. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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T WAS the week before the 

opening of school in September. 
Jean Ferguson was the new 
fourth-grade teacher at Haw- 
thorne School. Margaret Sharer, 
the third-grade teacher, was tell- 
ing Miss Ferguson about the 
children who would soon be in her 
care. 

“Next on the list is Susan Blake 
—eight years old. Susan is really 
a comfortable child,” Miss Sharer 
commented. 

“Comfortable?” 
Ferguson. 

“Yes. She has such a quiet, sure 
confidence in herself, in her sur- 
roundings, and in other people. 
She seems to feel secure.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t know 
Susan, but you make her sound 
rather smug. Everything won’t 
always come her way. What will 
happen when she finds out what 
the world is really like?” 

“That’s just the point. Every- 
thing doesn’t always come her 
way. She isn’t always chosen first 
by the children, nor by her teach- 
ers. And they don’t always play 
the games she wants to play. She 
finds arithmetic quite hard at 
times. Lot of things she tries to 
do don’t turn out successfully. But 
this doesn’t stop her from trying 
again. And it doesn’t discourage 
her from trying other things. She 
gets angry. Sometimes people get 
angry at her. I’ve seen her fright- 
ened. I’ve seen her sad. I’ve seen 
her disappointed.” 


asked Miss 


Self Control 


“And still you say she’s com- 
fortable?” 
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A Psychologist Points Out 
Some Basic Requirements for a 


Healthy Personality 


They Don’t Just Grow 


“Yes, Yes, I do. Perhaps the 
whole thing is that she isn’t 
afraid to be afraid, when there’s 
real danger. She’s not afraid to 
show anger when a situation calls 
for anger. She isn’t afraid to take 
a chance on being disappointed if 
her plans go wrong. She meets 
hostility on the part of a class- 
mate with a certain amount of— 
well, almost composure. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she actually seems, 
somehow, to have a very good 
understanding of what the world 
is like. She’s learning to take 
things in stride. She seems to 
know—and really feels it—that 
when she gets thrown off balance 
she is capable of regaining her 
footing.” 

“Do you mean to say that an 
eight-year-old child has figured all 
this out?” 

“In a way, yes. Not in words, 
of course. I’m sure Susan couldn’t 
say all these things. She’s been 
helped to learn them, but I’m sure 
the help didn’t come in the form 
of words. Not words alone, any- 
how. 





—- — — 


About the Author 
Miss Kawin is director of the | 
University of Chicago Parent Ed- 
ucation Project. A psychologist || 
specializing in child development || 
and guidance, she is a Fellow of || 
the American Psychological Asso- || 
ciation, the American Orthopsy- | 
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chiatric Association, and the So- 
ciety for Research in Child De- 
velopment. Miss Kawin is author || 
of the books, The Wise Choice of | 
Toys and Children of Pre-School | 
Age, as well as many articles | 
for educational and psychological || 
journals. 
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Director, University of 
Chicago Parent Education Project 


Illustrated by Graphic Institute 


“T live next door to Susan,” 
Miss Sharer continued. “Her par- 
ents, Mary and David Blake, 
moved into our neighborhood the 
year Susan was born. They have 
three children now. Susan is 
eight. David is six, and Ann is 
three. 

“What about the other two? 
Are they model children?” 

“Depends on what you think 
of as ‘model.’ They fight with 
each other sometimes. They get 
hurt, and they cry. They get 
dirty, tired, cross at times. But 
yes—yes, indeed—they do show 
the same busy, friendly, coopera- 
tive attitude most of the time, 
just as Susan does. I would say 
they are growing in pretty healthy 
fashion—-physically, mentally, 
emotionally, socially.” 


Miracle Parents? 

“And I would say that you’ve 
given me a very thorough answer 
to my question— what do you 
mean by comfortable?” Miss Fer- 
guson commented thoughtfully. 
“Now, what is the process? How 
do children develop healthy per- 
sonalities? What makes a child 
feel secure? There must be basic 
necessities that Susan gets from 
her parents — something more 
than just food and shelter and 
training in obedience. Do we re- 
ally know what these essentials 
are—in the way we know the 
essentials that make for healthy 
physical growing? I’d certainly 
like to meet Susan’s parents!” 

“Yes, of course. You’ll want to 
meet all your fourth-grade par- 
ents,” Miss Sharer responded. 
“It’s just that I have had the 
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opportunity to learn especially 
from Mary and David Blake, 
Susan’s parents, because I’ve 
lived next door to them for so 
long. They are two really human 
individuals! They seem to know 
that error is a part of life, and 
they are not afraid of making 
mistakes, or of admitting their 
mistakes. This gives their chil- 
dren the reassurance that perfec- 
tion is not really expected of 
human beings; nor is it a price 
they must pay to be approved, ac- 
cepted, and loved. The Blakes do 
not need to demand too much 
from their children in order to 
prove to others what fine children 
they have, and therefore what 
good parents they are. 

“Another thing I admire about 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake is their warm 
appreciation of real effort. They 
freely give praise when praise is 
due, but they don’t overuse it just 
to get their children to do what 
they want them to do. 

“These are no miracle parents, 
but one can’t help being aware of 
the wholesome basic attitudes in 
this family. It’s made me re- 
examine my own motive and atti- 
tudes. Since knowing the Blakes, 
I have realized more fully the 
meaning of the essentials for the 
growth of healthy personalities. 
Yes, Jean, a good deal is known 
about these essentials—enough to 
help us all in our own efforts to 
feel secure and adequate and to 
help our children feel that way.” 


Feelings of Security 


In describing Susan, this ‘‘com- 
fortable”’ child, Miss Sharer said: 
“She seems to feel secure.” What 
did she mean by security in this 
sense? Feelings of security are 
often defined as feelings of ‘“‘be- 





A warm, friendly emotional climate 
in the classroom 





longingness.” A secure person 
feels that he is accepted by others 
—that he “belongs.” He feels that 
others accept him as a person, as 
one who has something to contrib- 
ute to life. A secure person feels 
respected by others, and he has a 
feeling of self-respect. 

Feeling secure is probably the 
most basic requirement for the 
development of a healthy person- 
ality. Just as food is needed for 
physical health and growth, so a 
feeling of inner security is essen- 
tial for emotional and _ social 
growth—for mental health. 


A person who feels secure is 
sure that he has a certain posi- 
tion and certain rights just be- 
cause of who he is, without regard 
to what he is or what he can do. 
He feels free to act without fear 
or uncertainty in dealing with 
other people. He has a sense of 
occupying an unthreatened place 
in the world he lives in. In a good 
family environment, each mem- 
ber of the family feels accepted 
by the others. Each has certain 
rights and privileges just because 
he is a member of that family. 
Each also has certain responsibil- 
ities to the others, just because of 
who he is—because he “belongs” 
to that family. 

In a similar way, each citizen 
in a democratic society has a cer- 
tain standing and certain rights 
just because he is a member of 
that society. He has, for example, 
freedom to act, within the struc- 
ture and limits of laws which he 
helps to frame. 

Having a feeling of inner se- 
curity in this psychological sense 
does not mean that each person 
is free or feels free from all phys- 
ical dangers, or from changes in 
environment which may threaten 
his physical or economic security. 
But he feels able to meet such 
threats coming from the world 
around him because he has this 
inner psychological security. 
Otherwise an individual might 
seek security at the price of 
growth and freedom. For growth 
and development, certain risks 
must be taken. Efforts to gain a 
static “security” against the prob- 
lems and worries of life—based 
upon resistance to change—may 
prevent growth and progress. 

These attitudes and feelings 





are characteristics of maturity, | ~ 


They are learned—or not learne( 
—from the experience each of 4; 
undergoes from the day he j 








Belongingness is a two-way process 


born. The first experience we 
have—as helpless infants—is with 
security. An individual gets his 
fundamental security from the 
parents to whom he is born—to 
whom he belongs. It is natura! for 
the new-born infant to begin to 
acquire this feeling of security, of 
being loved. 

The foundations for feeling se- 
cure are laid down by the men- 
bers of the child’s household, but 
the circles to which he needs to 
“belong’”’ steadily widen. Going to 
school for the first time repre. 
sents a critically important ai: 
justment for every child. In a 
sense, starting to school is to the 
child his first step into that wider 
community which represents the 
world. It is important that each 
child feel secure in this new et- 
vironment. Children need 3 
teacher who can accept each ant 
every one and help him to belong 
to the group. 

Take the case of Susan, for ex- 
ample. It was important for 
Susan’s welfare that she was able 
to enter school with the good feel: 
ing that new experiences are il- 
teresting; that it’s fun to find out 
about things; that it’s all right to 
make mistakes and learn from 
them; that being friendly helps 
others to be friendly; that coop 
erating and obeying rules, though 
not always easy, are generally re 
warding. As Miss Sharer sug: 
gested, Susan didn’t have the 
words to express this. She just 
felt this way. Her experiences 
had taught her that she “be 
longed’; that she was loved and 
important as a person, just 4 
others were. 

Even the youngster who feels 
secure enters school somewhal 
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; timidly. But he enters with the 
eager anticipation of being wel- 


comed, and of belonging there. He 


expects to like his teacher and 


his schoolmates. The child who 
has not felt love and belonging- 
ness at home, on the other hand, 
is lixely to be fearful of the new 
schoo! situation. Often he finds it 
overwhelming. He doesn’t expect 
the teacher and the other children 
in the class to like him. When he 
does encounter a warm and ac- 
cepting teacher, he is likely to de- 
mand too much of her time and 
attention because he has at last 
foun’ the warmth and affection 
for which he has been starving. 


A Two-way Process 


But the teacher alone cannot 
give the child a sense of belong- 
ing. When Susan entered school, 
she became a member of a group 
—a rather large group of small 
children. All of them, at first, 
turned to the teacher as a 
“mother-substitute” for satisfac- 
tion of their needs. Often their 








This article and illustrations 
are taken from Topic I, “Feel- 
ings of Security and Adequacy,” 
of the second experimental edi- 
tion of Parenthood in a Free 

Nation by Ethel Kawin, copyright 
| 1954 and published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Parent Edu- 
cation Project. This project was 
set up with a grant from The 
Fund for Adult Education estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. 
The purpose is to develop mate- 
rials and methods of presentation 
which will help parents to acquire 
the knowledge and attain the un- 
derstanding which they need to 
|| bring up children who will be 
|| mature, responsible citizens, able 
to function in and maintain a 
free, democratic society. 


i The booklet contains readings 
| for a Basic Course designed for 
| use and evaluation by approxi- 
mately 100 experimental study- 
discussion groups in the United 
States and Canada during the 
fall of 1954. Many of these 
| groups are sponsored by public 
| schools who supply leaders from 
| their staffs. 

The course booklet is not avail- 
able for general distribution at 
the present time. However, pres- 
|| ent plans are to make this Basic 

Course available in the spring of 

1955 to all interested groups for 
| which trained leadership—either 
|| professional or lay—is available. 
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wants and desires brought them 
into conflict with each other. All 


* of them had to learn to accept and 


get along with each other. Their 
teacher could create in the class- 
room a warm, friendly emotional 
climate which would help them 
become able to confront each 
other with good feeling. But 
Susan—along with every other 
child in the group—had to learn 
for herself how to be the kind of 
person her schoolmates could and 
would accept. School is a place 
where every child has to try to 
satisfy his own needs thru his 
own efforts and in cooperation 
with others whose needs and 
wants are also entitled to consid- 
eration and satisfaction. Belong- 
ingness is a two-way process. 


U. S. School Savings 
Program 


VERY educator and pupil who 

takes part in the Treasury- 
sponsored School Savings pro- 
gram in 1954 is helping to chalk 
up a record that is topping any 
year’s achievement since wartime 
1945. 

Wisconsin schools under the 
leadership of G. E. Watson, super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
and his volunteer committee have 
made excellent progress in its 
U.S. Treasury Stamp Thrift Pro- 
gram during the past year. In 
1952-53, 100,000 students had the 
plan available. At the end of 
1953-54 school year the number 
increased to 139,000. Sales of 
Stamps (in dollar volume) in- 
creased considerably during that 
period. 

Savings Stamps sales, the dol- 
lar measure of School Savings, 
rose from $14,000,000 in 1950 to 
$18,000,000 in 1952 and 1953. 
Counting individual Stamps, in- 
stead of dollars, there were 
93,000,000 Stamps sold last year. 
That is a figure of great signifi- 
cance—it means that there were 
93,000,000 impacts of the thrift 
message on youngsters—and 
their parents too. 

The Treasury Department does 
not, however, use dollar or other 
sales figures to measure the true 
worth of the School Savings pro- 
gram. What is vastly more im- 
portant is that during last school 


year more than five million of our 
growing citizens were in schools 
that train young minds in habits 
of thrift, in “learning by doing” 
thru participation in weekly 
Stamp Day. 


Expanding Program 

In this new school year, the 
Treasury is undertaking to ex- 
pand the School Savings program 
to reach more schools and more 
classrooms, so as to make saving 
thru Stamps and Bonds available 
to many more students. The 
school part of the Savings Bonds 
program has benefits for all con- 
cerned. The program teaches 
youngsters to manage their 
pocket money so as to direct part 
of it, thru savings, to substantial 
uses. Coins not spent to indulge 
immediate appetites can build up 
funds for something more worth 
having at a later time. The aver- 
age youngster may not save an 
impressive amount, but the habit 
of regular saving he acquires, and 
the practice of weighing present 
indulgences against future bene- 
fits, are part of the formation of 
adult character. Many enterpris- 
ing young savers do build up con- 
siderable amounts by turning 
their earnings as newspaper car- 
riers, baby sitters and such, into 
Stamps and Bonds. Many who be- 
gan saving in wartime are now 
using their Bonds to help pay col- 
lege expenses. 

School administrators and 
teachers also benefit from School 
Savings. Parents appreciate the 
help the program gives in train- 
ing children to handle money 
thriftily, the incentive it gives 
young people to earn money for 
saving for future goals. The com- 
munity recognizes the program 
as a patriotic service by school 
people to build financially secure 
citizens. In the classroom, the pro- 
gram offers teachers practical ex- 
ercises and activities in arithme- 
tic, bookkeeping, conservation, 
government, social studies, and 
other subjects. Above all, the pro- 
gram is easy to install, and to 
manage. It is a flexible program, 
adaptable to all grade levels from 
kindergarten thru high school. 
There is no rigid pattern—the 
program can be handled in the 
way that best fits each individual 
school. 








How Do Your Duties 
Compare with Others ? 


The WEA Research Department studied the teaching 


assignments of 513 elementary and secondary 


school teachers from 43 systems. Although teachers 


put in more than 40 hours per week, as a rule 


most of them like their present positions. 


EACHING load is a compli- 

cated problem that must be 
faced by everyone interested in 
public education—teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, boards of 
education, and the public. In- 
creasing numbers of pupils, grow- 
ing shortage of teachers, inade- 
quate facilities and equipment 
all add to the problem of teacher 
load. In any school having more 
than three or four teachers, there 
arises the problem of the amount 
of work to be assigned to each 
teacher. In industry this problem 
is handled by a standard pay 
scale for each type of work and 
each hour spent on it. In educa- 
tion, however, salaries normally 
are fixed by experience, training, 
and similar factors having no di- 
rect relation to the amount and 
kind of work done. 

Recently the WEA Research 
Department completed a study of 
the load problem in Wisconsin. 
Questionnaires were sent to 50 
school systems, selected by ran- 
dom sampling. Returns were re- 
ceived from 43 schools ranging in 
size from an enrollment of less 
than 50 pupils to more than 1,000 
pupils. One thousand question- 
naires were distributed within 
the school system by the local 
association so that it was possible 
to receive replies from teachers 
of different subjects and grade 
levels. Five hundred and thirteen 
teachers participated in the study. 
Teachers who took part in this 
study reported on number of pu- 
pils taught, daily time schedules, 
and time devoted per week to var- 
ious activities. The teachers were 
not asked to summarize or strike 
totals on the various details they 
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reported. Such totals were com- 
puted by the WEA Research De- 
partment. 


Number of Pupils—The median 
number of pupils for all elemen- 
tary teachers was 29.8, and the 
median number of pupils for all 
secondary teachers was 26.4. 
There was little relationship be- 
tween size of school and class size. 


Periods Taught by Secondary 
Teachers—The number of peri- 
ods taught depends on the pro- 
gram of the school, which may 
include a small number of long 
periods or a larger number of 
short periods. The number of 
class periods taught per week by 
secondary school teachers ranged 
from 25.8 in schools enrolling 
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500-749 pupils to 26.8 in schools i 


enrolling 300-499 pupils. The me. 
dian for all schools was 26.4 or 
slightly greater than five class 
periods per day. 

The length of class periods var. 
ied from a minimum of 45 min. 
utes to a maximum of 65 minutes, 
The median number of minutes 
in a class period varied little by 
size of school. The median was 
55.0 minutes in schools with an 





enrollment of 100-199 and 700-| 
999. This increased to 55.75 rain. | 
utes in schools with an enrollnient | 
of 500-749. The median lergth | 
of class periods in all schools was 
55.48 minutes. Fifty-six per cent 
of the secondary teachers re 
ported that they were assigne:| no. 
study halls. Only in schools with 
less than 300 enrollment did the 
majority of teachers have study 
halls assigned to them. The me. 
dian number of study hall assign- 
ments was 6.0 per week in schools} 
with an enrollment of 100-199, 
and 5.2 in schools with an enroll- 
ment of 200-299. 

Teachers answering the survey 
reported a median of 5.4 prepa- 
ration or free periods per week. 
Teachers in the larger size schools 
considered this as adequate. Only 
in schools with an enrollment of 
200-299 did the teachers believe 
the number of free periods was 
inadequate. In schools of 100-199 
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and 300-499 enrollment, the 
teachers were equally divided be- 
tween adequacy and inadequacy 
of ‘he number of free periods. 
The average number of prepara- 
tion or free periods reported na- 
tionally was 3.5 per week. 


Noon Duties—Seventy-three 
per cent of the elementary teach- 
ers .nd 74 per cent of the second- 
ary teachers had various noon 
duties assigned to them at some 
time during the school year. The 
median number of times that 
noon duty was assigned per 
month to elementary teachers was 
3.1, and to secondary teachers, 
1.7. 


Time Devoted to Various Du- 
ties—-Three types of duties were 
included in the study, class 
instruction, out-of-class instruc- 
tional duties (preparing learning 
materials, individual work with 
pupils outside of class, confer- 
ences, correcting home work and 
class tests, personal study and 
planning), and miscellaneous du- 
ties (supervision of study halls, 
activities related directly to offi- 
cial records and reports for the 
teacher’s own pupils, other types 
of official records, counseling, 
planning and responsibility for 
assemblies, monitorial or manage- 
rial functions, school savings or 
banking, selling milk, collecting 
money, assisting principal with 
office duties, faculty meetings, 
administrative assignments, 
coaching athletics, departmental 
meetings, sponsorship of pupil 
organizations or activities, and 
other assignments) . 

Elementary teachers report 
longer hours of class instruction 
and shorter hours for miscella- 
neous duties than secondary 
teachers, but the differences 
among elementary grades or 
among secondary-school subjects 
are not extreme. Elementary 
teachers averaged 27.3 hours in 
class instruction, 11.6 hours in 
out-of-class instructional duties, 
and 4.0 hours in miscellaneous 
duties, for an average total for all 
duties of 42.9 hours per week. 
Secondary teachers averaged 22.5 
hours per week in class instruc- 
tion, 10.4 hours in out-of-class 
Instructional duties, and 8.9 
hours per week in miscellaneous 
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duties, for an average total for 
all duties of 41.8 hours per week. 
Extra Pay for Extra Duty— 
For most teachers participating 
in the study, there was no provi- 
sion for extra pay for the extra 
duties assigned to them. Only 18.3 
per cent of the teachers received 
extra pay. Teachers were equally 
divided in their opinion as to the 
most equitable way of handling 
the so-called “‘extra-duties.” Fifty 
per cent of all teachers thought 
that there should be extra pay for 
extra duty, and 50 per cent 
thought there should be some plan 
whereby extra duties are distrib- 
uted as evenly as possible, with 
no extra pay. However, 78% of 
the secondary teachers thought 
that there should be extra pay. 
General Attitudes—The ques- 
tionnaire included items that gave 





teachers an opportunity to record 
general attitudes toward existing 
teaching situations. Replies to 
such questions in part reflect ac- 
tual teaching conditions and in 
part reflect the personalities of 
the teachers concerned. Forty-six 
per cent of the teachers estimated 
their teaching load as “heavy” or 
“extremely heavy.” Fifty-four 
per cent indicated that they felt 
their teaching load was “reason- 
able” or “light.” Most of the 
teachers enjoyed their teaching 
assignment. Sixty-five per cent 
said that they enjoyed their pres- 
ent assignment “‘very much” or it 
was “particularly enjoyable.’’ 
Sixty-three per cent of the teach- 
ers said there was “little” strain 
in their present positions. Thirty- 
five per cent stated they did “‘not 
especially” enjoy it or only “fairly 
well.” 

Since the study was not an 
attempt to solve the teaching load 
problem, only a comment is nec- 
essary regarding the next step. 
The NEA Research Division of- 
fers two possibilities for the solu- 


tion of teacher load problems: 
(1) secure more money for the 
schools so as to employ more 
teachers and other employes, and 
build more buildings; (2) equal- 
ize the load of the existing pro- 
gram as fairly as possible among 
the teachers available, and to 
facilitate the teachers’ work as 
far as possible. 





A Report on the WTCU 


HE Wisconsin Teachers 

Credit Union is an organiza- 
tion for all Wisconsin teachers 
who are members of the WEA. It 
works like any cooperative group ; 
the savings of some members are 
used to make loans to other mem- 
bers who are in need of money. 
All earnings, after payment of 
expenses and deposits to reserves, 
are returned to the members an- 
nually in the form of dividends 
on the number of paid-up shares 
they own. Neither the Credit 
Union, as such, nor the WEA de- 
rives any financial return from 
its operation. 

Any member may _ purchase 
shares at $5 each and thereby 
build up a savings account on 
which dividends are paid as of 
Dec. 31 each year. The maximum 
amount accepted in any one 
month is presently $50, and no 
account may exceed $1,000. There 
are approximately 1,000 members 
in the Credit Union, which means 
that number of share accounts. 

The loan service is available to 
any member, and in 1953 a total 
of 512 loans was made totalling 
almost $185,000. Interest rates 
are 1% per month on unpaid bal- 
ance of first $100; 34 of 1% per 
month on next $200; and 14 of 
1% per month on amounts over 
$300. Loans up to and including 
$300 are made on signatures only 
if approved by the Credit Com- 
mittee. On loans over that amount 
some security is required. 

An intangible factor is also a 
part of the Credit Union service 
—the desire on the part of all the 
officers and committees to be help- 
ful to all the members; to extend 
the extra measure of assistance 
which lifts the service out of rou- 
tine and makes it an expression 
of concern and understanding of 
teachers’ problems. 














Citizens are Eager 
to Help the Schools 


Using Community Resources 


HENRY G. WEISBROD 


Member, WEA Public Relations Committee 
Racine, Wisconsin 


HE importance of citizen 

participation in all areas of 
educational planning is increas- 
ingly being stressed as a method 
of creating effective public rela- 
tions between the schools and the 
community. The schools of Wis- 
consin are cognizant of this im- 
portance and are using citizens’ 
committees in a variety of ways. 
Replies to the WEA Public Rela- 
tions Committee questionnaire 
mentioned the following as being 
particularly effective: 

1. An advisory committee to 
the board of education. Composed 
of 16 people and representing a 
diversity of community groups, it 
meets with the board four times 
each year to discuss school policy 
and planning. 

2. Committees to advise on cur- 
riculum changes. Specifically 
mentioned were committees on 
the senior social problems class, 
on the commercial subjects pro- 
gram, on the curriculum in gen- 
eral, and on present day educa- 
tional trends. In one city the 
teachers’ study groups invite par- 
ents to participate in their meet- 
ings several times each year. 

3. Committees to study school 
building needs, to make building 
surveys, to study ways of financ- 
ing improvements, to study the 
question of an increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Several writers com- 
mented that when a committee of 
representative citizens was con- 
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vinced of the need for new schools 
and for increased salaries, the 
members of the committee were 
most active in creating public 
support for the financing neces- 
sary, be it increased taxes or a 
new bond issue. 

4. Participation of parents was 
sought for a variety of projects: 
making costumes for a school op- 
eretta, raising funds for band 
uniforms, helping in the selection 
of drapes and curtains for the 
building, planning the lunch pro- 
gram. 


Practices in PR 


It might also be mentioned that 
the board of education in one 
Wisconsin city meets each month 
in a different school building, and 
the people in the various sections 
of the city are invited to attend 
these meetings. 

Luncheon clubs, fraternal or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs, and 
professional groups are recom- 
mended by many answering the 
questionnaire as excellent media 


for selling the schools to the com- . 


munity. Many school administra- 
tors believe that each member of 
the staff should belong to some 
organization; but there should be 
more than membership. There 
should be participation—being an 
officer, serving on committees, 
assisting actively in the function- 
ing of the group’s program. 
Invitations to speak before 


such groups should always be ac- 
cepted; in fact, such invitations 
should be requested—to discuss 
school policies and practices, to 
answer questions about the 
schools (and there will be plenty 
of questions), to dispel ignorance 
and misinformation. 

In one city a service club estab- 
lished four scholarships of $100 
each. In another, an essay contest 
was sponsored and prizes award- 
ed on the subject, “Freedom, Your 
Responsibility.”” One local teach- 
ers’ association provided a panel 
discussion as a program feature 
at club meetings; the topic was 
“The Three G’s in Education— 
Guidance, Growth, Goals.” Many 
clubs sponsor an education night 
for the membership with sch ol 
personnel furnishing the p*o- 
gram. 


Invitations to Visit 

Some schools send special invi- 
tations to each local group to visit 
the schools during American E:lu- 
cation Week. In one community 
on successive months the officers 
of the local clubs have lunch with 
the principal and teachers in the 
school cafeteria followed by a 
tour of the school building. 

Other club activities listed 
were: sponsoring career day and 
providing the speakers represent- 
ative of the trades and _ profes- 
sions, sponsoring a post-prom 
party, sponsoring an art contest, 
making donations to the scholar- 
ship fund, making donations to 
the athletic fund, sponsoring a 
dinner for the debate teams. 

Because of space limitations, | 
cannot discuss the many other 
items listed in the area of using 
community resources. They range 
from inviting clergymen to dis- 
cuss the subject, “Is Faith Nec- 
essary,” to having local business 
and professional men obtain films 
for classroom work; from the ap- 
parel shops putting on a style 
show, to inviting lay persons to 
attend the banquet of the local 
education association. 

The citizens of each community 
are interested in education. They 
desire to help, and they will help. 
It is the task of educators to st:m- 
ulate this interest, and to exercise 
initiative in making the fullest 
use of community resources. 


December, 1954 
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g oo Council on Education includes representa- 
tives from all professional workers—teacher 
thr superintendent of public instruction—and 
from all levels of education—kindergarten thru 
the university. The Council formulates general pol- 
icy ‘or the approval of the Representative Assem- 
bly and its attempts to coordinate the legislative 
provram. 

luring the past year the Council studied five 
major areas namely: 

i. Problems involved in a possible integration of the 

Retirement System with Social Security. 

. A long term legislative program based on the Char- 
ter of Education for Wisconsin. 

3. Teacher supply and recruitment plans. 

i. Possible improvement of the plan of the WEA con- 
vention and sectional meetings. 

. Means of dramatizing the needs of the growing high 
school enrollments. 

Each problem was assigned to a sub-committee 
for study and a report to the Council for discussion 
and action. 

The problem of the integration of the Retire- 
ment System with Social Security was referred to 
the regular WEA Retirement Committee with the 
assurance that the Council would give support to 
the program of the Retirement Committee. 

The long-term legislative program became the 
major problem for the Council. The sub-committee 
spent much time in the study of the problems in- 
volved and suggested that a set of criteria for a 
legislative program be developed as a guide to all 
professional groups. This subsequently led to the 
adoption of the “Criteria for a Long-Range Legis- 
lative Program for Education in Wisconsin.” This 
comprehensive statement of policy will be most 
valuable to all professional groups in giving direc- 
tion and purpose to their legislative efforts. 

The sub-committee on Teacher Supply and Re- 
cruitment made a report to the Council which was 
accepted. This report outlines some simple steps 
that can be taken to encourage more young people 
to go into the teaching profession. The suggestions 
made in the report will be implemented in many 
ways. 

The question of improving the plan of the WEA 
convention and sectional meetings received much 
discussion. It was decided that further study is 
needed including the collection of suggestions from 
the local associations. This study will be continued. 

Growing high school enrollments gave much con- 
cern. The sub-committee felt that this must be 
dramatized on the local level by the school admin- 
istration and the staff. 

_ The Council further took action by recommend- 
Ing that certain general problems which will be 
presented to the legislature should be given sup- 
port by the WEA. The problems include: 

1. Repeal of section 42.351, the 1951 act which removes 


the contractual status of teachers entering the Re- 
tirement System. 
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Council on Education Recommends Program 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 4, 1954, as Charter for Education 






2. Improvements of the Retirement System as recom- 
mended by the Retirement Committee. 


3. Legislation proposed by the Department of Public 
Instruction for the increased support of public in- 
struction and transportation aids. 

4. Opposing any legislation that would lower teacher 
qualifications or standards of certification. 


5. Legislation to base state aid for high school students 
attending vocational schools on the same basis as 
high school aid. 

The Council will continue to give active support 
as the various bills will appear in the legislature. 
We feel that our greatest contribution this year 
has been the adoption of the Criteria for a Long- 
Range Legislative Program for Education in Wis- 
consin. This is a worthy sequel to the Charter of 
Education for Wisconsin. 


Criteria for a Long Range Legislative 
Program for Education in Wisconsin* 


Education being a state function, it is imperative 
that Wisconsin citizens constantly evaluate how 
and to what extent this function is being performed 
and set forth from time to time guideposts for the 
ultimate realization of the objectives of education 
in a democracy. 

With this in mind, the Council of Education of 
the Wisconsin Education Association has outlined 
criteria for a long range legislative program in the 
broad areas of (1) Control of Education, (2) 
School Finance, (3) School District Organization, 
(4) Clarification of Functions, (5) Professional 
Personnel, (6) Special Services, (7) School Envi- 
ronment, (8) Higher Education. 


Control of Education 


Education is basic to the democratic way of life, 
the chief motivating force for human progress and 
the channel thru which both the individual and the 
group can arrive at the fullest realization of capac- 
ities. Being all these things, and more, it is essen- 
tial that certain safeguards be set up: 

A. To maintain and to protect freedom of in- 
quiry and expression of educators. 

B. To promote in education democratic ideas 
and ideals and resist the encroachment of 
anti-democratic elements. 

C. To maintain and encourage local determi- 
nation of the curriculum content with the 
assistance of experts in the field. 

D. To promote educational administrations 
which are sensitive to the needs and inter- 
ests of the individual and the group, the 
minority and the majority—while at the 
same time freeing such administrations 


* To implement the Charter for Education adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation in November, 1953. 











from influence by and dependence on politi- 
cal factions and pressure groups. 

E. To secure fiscal independence for all school 
districts. 

F. To constantly maintain and encourage par- 
ticipation of all Wisconsin citizens in the 
formulating of local and state school policy. 

School Finance 

The Wisconsin Legislature by its acts has implied 
that the local general property tax should not be 
excessive; that other sources of revenue should 
contribute a larger percentage of the total funds 
needed for education; and that in order to provide 
reasonable equality of educational opportunity for 
all children the state must guarantee a basic pro- 
gram. The state has recognized a continuing re- 
sponsibility to see that schools which meet accept- 
able standards are available for all children and 
that adequate funds are provided for their support. 
If this policy is to be realized more fully, legisla- 
tion is needed: 

A. To encourage further improvement of the 
educational opportunity of children in 
areas financially incapable of, or apathetic 
to improvements in the educational pro- 
gram. 

B. To encourage further improvement of the 
efficiency, economy and tax structure of 
districts not soundly organized for provid- 
ing and financing an adequate educational 
program. 

C. To increase the amount of state support for 
public education. (Wisconsin as a state 
government was third highest in the nation 
in 1952 in tax expenditures per capita, but 
was lowest in the nation in the per cent of 
total state taxes spent for education.) 

D. To revise the method of distribution of 
taxes collected by the state to the end that 
school districts receive a more equitable 
share of the state tax dollar. 

E. To increase substantially the proportion of 
state support funds distributed on the basis 
of need. 

F. To expand those special services which can 
be performed most efficiently as a function 
of state government. 

G. To attack vigorously the increasingly 
urgent problem of financing school build- 
ings. (Liberalization of borrowing powers 
of school districts to go to the people in 
a referendum in 1955 will probably pro- 
vide only a temporary solution if approved, 
and will probably need to be followed by 
substantial grants in aids from either state 
or federal sources if the enormous in- 
creases in our pupil population are to be 
housed. ) 

H. To appropriate state aid to communities 
for instruction for compulsory aged youth 
enrolled in schools of vocational and adult 
education. 








School District Organization 


Wisconsin school districts were established by 
the Wisconsin Constitution to provide eight years 
of schooling for all children. The high school pro- 
gram has been based upon legislative acts, and the 
people of the state have come to accept 12 years of 
education as the right of every child. The attend- 
ance units necessary for a 12-year program have 
been developed; but reorganization of the adminis- 
trative and taxation units necessary to support sich 
a program has not been completed. Legislation is 
needed: 

A. To complete the attachment of all territory 
lying in districts which do not operate .iny 
school to districts which do operat a 
school. 


B. To insure a voice in the policies of the lis- 
trict for all people who send children to 
the district school and who are taxed for 
the support of the district. 


C. To assure that the power to tax for sc! 00 
purposes and the control of school district 
finances shall be vested in the school is- 
trict or its elected board. 

D. To develop for the cities of the state a 
school district more fully meeting tlieir 
needs, perhaps patterned somewhat aiter 
the school district created for the City of 
Milwaukee. 


ie) 


. To move as rapidly as possible toward the 
goal of inclusion of all territory in the 
State of Wisconsin in districts offering at 
least 12 years of education. 

F. To revise the organization and functions 

of the intermediate unit in the light of 

changing conditions and needs. 


Clarification of Functions 


The tendency of law makers to define the obliga- 
tions of agencies and individuals in general terms 
plus the praiseworthy desire of those working fo! 
the general good to assume more and more duties 
in response to the felt needs of society create from 
time to time an overlapping of functions. To pre- 
vent confusion of purpose in the broad area 0! 


education there must be a continuous re-examina- 


tion and adjustment of the laws: 

A. To clarify the role of the community schoo. 
administrator, the county superintendent. 
the city superintendent, and the local direc- 
tor of vocational and adult education in the 
emerging pattern of public school admin- 
istration and supervision in Wisconsin. 

B. To clarify the functions of various educa- 
tion agencies in relation to each other: 

1. Department of Public Instruction ané 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


2. Department of Public Instruction an¢ 
state boards and departments of Publi 
Welfare, Conservation, Health, ani 
Agriculture. 
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. State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education and state boards and depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, Conservation, 
Health, and Agriculture. 

4. Local districts and state boards and de- 
partments of Public Welfare, Conserva- 
tion, Health, and Agriculture. 

5. Department of Public Instruction and 
local school districts. 

6. State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education and local school districts. 


7. The County Superintendent of Schools 
and the County School Committee. 


C. To clarify the responsibilities of parents, 
educators, school districts, state agencies, 
and courts in such matters as compulsory 
school transportation, damage to school 
property, liability in case of accidents, pro- 
vision for the child in case of expulsion 
from school, delinquency, education and 
care of the handicapped, requirements for 
classroom safety and health, compulsory 
school attendance. 


Professional Personnel 


Good citizens want their schools and their school 
children to be guided by competent, considerate, 
and efficient personnel. In order that such person- 
nel be provided and that the state assume respon- 
sibility for one of its chief functions, legislation is 
needed : 


A. To provide for teacher welfare in a man- 
ner that competent and qualified persons 
will be attracted to and retained in the pro- 
fession thru: 

1. Adequate minimum salaries. 

2. Single salary policies for all professional 
personnel. 

3. An adequate retirement program. 

4. Proper protection of the teacher from 
undue discrimination, unfair employ- 
ment practices, and unreasonable court 
action. 

5. Working conditions which will permit 
and encourage the teacher to work at 
maximum effectiveness. 


B. To establish policies that will result in in- 
creased recruitment of capable young 
people into training for teaching positions 
thru: 

1. A system of providing and awarding 
scholarships that will attract qualified 
young people to the preparation for 
teaching. 

Reduction of the costs of attending col- 

lege for all students. 

3. Establishing plans for special assistance 
to those college students who are handi- 
capped by geographic location. 


bo 


C. To maintain at a high level the professional 
standards for personnel employed in the 
school thru: 


1. A high quality of preservice education. 
2. Incentives for inservice education of 
teachers and other professional person- 

nel. 

3. Retaining the control of certification in 
the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

D. To provide for continuous planning in the 
development of the best pattern of teacher 
education thru: 

1. Coordination of the teacher education 
programs in all institutions of higher 
learning. 

. Accreditation of all institutions of 
higher learning that are preparing 
teachers for state certification by the 
Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


bo 


School Environment 


Good teachers, school buildings, instructional 
materials and equipment, and special services de- 
pend upon school environment for maximal per- 
formance. Many aspects of the environment are not 
and cannot be subjected to legislative determina- 
tion and control. Among those aspects that can 
become the subject of legislation are: 

A. To establish, revise, and administer build- 
ing codes which will assure appropriate 
space for instructional activities, protec- 
tion of health, physical safety, and esthetic 
values. 

B. To define the upper and lower acceptable 
limits of pupil-teacher ratio. 

C. To provide zoning regulations that will 
keep the school area free from obnoxious 
odors, disturbing noises, attractive nui- 
sances, and the sale of merchandise that is 
objectionable for school age youth. 


Special Services 
The ever-changing needs of society and newly 
accepted concepts of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment in a democracy make it essential that certain 
services in the realm of education and welfare be 
maintained, improved, and extended: 
A. To promote the general good thru: 

1. Schools equipped to educate all the chil- 
dren of all the people and compulsory 
attendance at such schools. 

2. Safe and efficient transportation to 
school of handicapped children and chil- 
dren remote from school. 

3. A sound school health program imple- 
mented by the school lunch. 

4. Recreational services and facilities and 
education for the profitable use of lei- 
sure time. 

5. Guidance centers to explain, maintain, 
and promote good mental health. 

6. An adequate program of educational 
and vocational guidance. 

7. Care, correction, and rehabilitation of 
the delinquent. 
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C. 


8. An understanding of, appreciation for, 
and assistance to all agencies involved 
in education and welfare. 


B. To help the mentally and physically handi- 


capped and the educationally retarded be- 

come self-supporting and contributing citi- 

zens thru: 

1. Teachers properly trained and tempera- 
mentally suited for instruction of the 
atypical child. 

. Special schools or rooms for children 
with problems of hearing, speech, sight, 
mental retardation, and physical de- 
formity or deficiency. 

3. Tuition and transportation or board 
and room where needed, for attendance 
at such schools. 

4. More thorough and extensive home- 
bound instruction for those unable to 
attend any school. 

5. Special nursing and medical care for 
mentally and physically handicapped 
children while attending public school. 

6. Continuing vocational guidance, train- 

ing, and job placement for the mentally 

and physically handicapped. 

Special classes for children handicapped 

thru foreign language background, itin- 

eracy of parents, and improper or in- 
sufficient educational foundation. 


to 


=—<J 


To nurture the gifted for informed, intel- 

ligent, and humanitarian leadership in a 

democracy thru: 

1. An educational staff which can challenge 
the gifted. 

2. An enriched curriculum that explores all 
areas of living and learning. 

3. Adequate scholarships to finance the 
higher education of the gifted. 

4, Special educational opportunities for 
those with potentialities for outstand- 
ing achievement. 


. To stimulate and encourage education as 


a life-long endeavor thru: 

1. Post high school training in vocational- 
technical “elds and the liberal arts. 

2. Provision and extension of adult educa- 
tional opportunities in the community, 
including libraries, museums, family 
service, guidance centers, etc., and edu- 
cation in the use of these resources. 


Higher Education 


The need and the demand for higher education 
is increasing continuously. The population bulge of 
school age youth will, in the near future, reach the 
college level. The state is committed to the policy 
that higher education should be available to all 
people who are qualified for and have a desire for 
formal schooling beyond high school. The functions 
of these schools by long practice and legislation 
have been established as threefold: (1) teaching, 
(2) research, (3) service. In order that these aims 


and functions can be realized, legislative action and 
provisions seem pertinent: 


A. 


B. 


F. 


To provide for coordination thru a central 
statewide policy-making body for all state 
supported institutions of higher learning. 
To provide for continuing population end 
institutional study which would give a 
basis for planning educational opportuni- 
ties to all youth regardless of geographical 
location or economic status in order tat 
the state may properly meet its obligations 
to higher education. 


. To define the minimum requirements (or 


staff and facilities as a basis for determ in- 
ing the proper functions of each institut on 
with respect to undergraduate and grailu- 
ate programs and special services. 


. To establish policy with respect to salar'es, 


promotions, retirement, etc. that would re- 
sult in the securing and retaining of jer- 
sonnel who would offer a high level of 
service. 


. To establish a program of financial s:ip- 


port that would guarantee excellence of 
educational opportunity and make the »p- 
portunities available to all youth at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

To develop a budget policy that would in- 
terpret the educational programs and neds 
clearly and effectively to the citizens of the 
state. 


. To provide a policy which would insure 


that there would be proper balance between 
the accomplishment of the three functions 
of higher education. 


. To encourage the pooling of higher educa- 


tional facilities on a regional basis where 


it would be an advantage. 
* *e * 


We wish to express our sincere gratitude to Mr. 
O. H. Plenzke for his counsel and guidance and 
wish him the best in the future. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


EDWARD J. ZEILER, Whitefish Bay, Chairman 
CARL BERTRAM, Appleton 
WINSTON BrowN, Waukesha 
Wo. F. BuBoLtz, Milwaukee 
Mrs. HELEN CONLEY, Wauwatosa 
HAROLD F. CoNNors, Hurley 
BERNICE COOPER, Superior 
GLEN EYE, Madison 

EUNICE FISCHBACH, Milwaukee 
CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 
EARL HANEY, Milwaukee 
CLARICE KLINE, Waukesha 
ERNEST G. LAKE, Racine 

ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh 
Otto LUND, Monroe 

F. G. MACLACHLAN, Park Falls 
ELLEN McMAHON, Green Bay 
Lioyp R. MosENG, Racine 
ANGUS ROTHWELL, Manitowoc 
CLYDE SHIELDS, Waukesha 

S. R. SLADE, Wausau 

RuTH STROZINSKY, La Crosse 
ALMA SVEUM, Stoughton 
GEORGE E. WATSON, Madison 
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Locals Committee Plans Activities for °55 


Program approved by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 4, 1954 


HE major responsibility of the Locals Com- 

mittee is to maintain liaison with the officers 
anc members of local associations. This is done 
thr: planning fall and spring meetings of the presi- 
dents and other officers of local associations, pro- 
viding speakers at fall institutes of teachers, 
arranging sectional programs for local officers of 
the ‘\VEA at the Milwaukee Convention, and holding 
stat-wide workshops for presidents and officers of 
locais each year at Stevens Point. 


Tie spring and fall meetings are held in the ten 
loca: districts of the state. These districts are of 
comparable geographical area to eliminate exces- 
sive travel distances for local officers. Over 400 
persons attended the 1954 spring meetings. The 
number in attendance at the fall meetings is usually 
somewhat larger. All expenses of presidents attend- 
ing these meetings are paid by the WEA. To 
provide maximum participation of the local presi- 
dents, discussion groups were organized in the 
following areas for the 1954 fall meetings.* 

1. Better legislative contacts 


2, NEA Building Fund or NEA Memberships according 
to relevance in the area 


3. Professional improvement of teachers 


4, Recruitment and decrease in the number of permit 
teachers 


. Salaries and salary scheduling 
. Educational Television 
. American Education Week 


an as ve 


. Making our educational associations more effective 


Legislative Contacts 


Have a live legislative committee in each local. 
Its duties should include: Handle and distribute 
literature, send wires to legislators, contact interim 
committees. Invite legislators to speak at locals 
meetings on current legislation with open discus- 
sion so that the legislators will know the feelings 
of the group he represents. Legislative contacts are 
the result of a good program of public relations 
on the local level. These contacts are most forceful 
if they are personal. There is a definite need to in- 
form the faculty on pending legislative proposals 
so that they may inform the community and in- 
fluence legislative action. Write personal letters to 
the legislators rather than send a “framed” letter 
signed by all. Be sure to have adequate teacher 
representation at hearings on educational bills. 
Locals should pay costs of representatives. Inform 
our national representatives of our locals stand on 
federal education bills by telegrams and letters. 
Educate our membership regarding pending legis- 
lation. Work thru our legislators to get sympa- 


_— 





*Suggested helps for locals developed in the 1954 spring 
meetings of presidents in the area of legislative contacts is 
presented as an example of the valuable contributions grow- 
Ing out of the discussion groups. 


thetic appraisal across to legislative committee 
members. Different educational groups in the state 
should decide what objectives to work for in the 
legislature on a state and national level. Work to 
merge objectives to make two or three good bills. 


Legislators should be invited to confer with 
educators or talk at educational meetings. Send a 
“thank-you letter” when bill passes. Impress on 
legislators the sentiments of many groups in the 
community. Contact people in other areas and 
occupations interested in educational improvement. 


Responsibilities of Locals Committee 


The Locals Committee members have the respon- 
sibility for securing speakers for county institutes 
and city teachers meetings where speakers repre- 
senting the Wisconsin Education Association are 
desired. In recent years the central office of the 
WEA has been able to meet the requests for speak- 
ers in most cases. 


During recent years the Locals Committee has 
joined with other groups or sections for their 
sectional programs at the State Convention in 
Milwaukee. The meetings of the public relations 
section have held considerable interest for the 
president and other officers of local associations. 

The annual workshop for presidents held at 
Stevens Point for the last three years has been a 
significant part of the Locals Committee activities. 
Kach year a larger group of presidents attend with 
the September 10-11, 1954, meeting, the best at- 
tended of any to date. Over 200 were present at 
this meeting. These workshops provide information 
and inspiration for presidents and other local 
officers. A spirit of good fellowship and mutual 
assistance thru exchange of ideas prevailed. 

The close contact of the State Locals Committee 
with local associations could not be obtained with- 
out the generous helpfulness of the officers and 
employees of the WEA. The assistance and guid- 
ance of Mr. O. H. Plenzke, executive secretary of 
the WEA, has been especially helpful. The contact 
of Mr. Weinlick, field consultant of the WEA, with 
both local associations and the State Locals Com- 
mittee has been of much assistance in the improve- 
ment of the effectiveness of local associations. 

While the Locals Committee feels that the 
activities carried on during the past year were very 
worthwhile, it believes that additional activities 
will be helpful to local associations. The following 
activities are therefore recommended: 


1. The development of a film strip for inservice training 
for local associations and officers 


2. The continued maintenance of close contacts of the 
State Committee with local associations thru: 
a. Locals consultant activities 
b. Local presidents meetings 
ce. Annual WEA workshop 
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4. 


or 


d. Continuous flow of material and information from 
the State office to local associations 
. Greater emphasis on the value of service now rendered 
by the NEA 
Intensified educational program to promote increased 
membership in the NEA and support of the NEA 
Building Fund 
. More effective local association activities thru: 
a. Several well-planned meetings 
b. Adequate local dues 
c. Functional standing committees 
d. Selection of officers on basis of their contributions 
to their local 


e. Provision for adequate recognition of service of local 
officers 


WEA LOCALS COMMITTEE 


LeRoy PETERSON, Madison, Chairman 
Etsig CHELL, Rhinelander 

DoNALD E. FIELD, La Crosse 

Ray GLYNN, Frederic 

Roy HANpDRICH, Shawano 

Rosert JOHNSON, New Richmond 

G. R. LeristrkKow, Winneconne 

EpiItH LUEDKE, Milwaukee 

Doris SABISH, Lancaster 

JOHN THORNGATE, Eau Claire 





Retirement Committee Proposes Legislation 


Approved by the WEA Representative Assembly, Nov. 4, 1954 


E, YOUR Retirement Committee, propose the 
enactment of legislation to accomplish the 


following: 


1. 


> 


me 
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To repeal section 42.531 of the Wisconsin Retire- 
ment Law. 

Section 42.531 is that part of the retirement 

law which endangers the contractual status of 
teachers who entered into teaching service in 
Wisconsin after July 29, 1951. In addition it is 
possible that contractual rights under Chapters 
5538, 555, 556, Laws of 1951, of teachers who 
were members on the date these amendments 
became law and taught after this date, are en- 
dangered. Your committee feels that the repeal 
of this section of the statutes is of utmost im- 
portance and should receive first call upon our 
efforts to improve the retirement status of Wis- 
consin teachers. , 
To provide for the correction of inequities which 
now exist when retirement becomes effective 
under the guarantee provisions of the retire- 
ment law with more than 35 years of credited 
teaching experience after having reached 60 
years of age. 

This provision to include: (a) The right to 
continue teaching service after 60 years of age 
with 35 or more years of credited teaching ex- 
perience without loss from the amount that 
would have been received had retirement become 
effective immediately upon completing 35 years 
of teaching service and becoming at least 60 
years of age, and (b) that where a member of 
the retirement system elects a 15-year guaran- 
teed annuity or a joint survivorship, the annuity 
for men be not less than the amount for women 
who retire with like qualifications. 


To provide for the computation of annuities un- 
der the percentage plan, using the best five years 
out of the last 10 years credited to teaching ex- 
perience, with an added provision that will allow 
annuitants to qualify for this plan on a propor- 
tionate percentage basis with 20 years of teach- 
ing experience under the Wisconsin retirement 
system. 


The need for this enactment lies in the danzer 
that illness or other causes may reduce earni'igs 
of teachers during the last five years of serv:ce, 
thus lowering the obtainable benefits. A spread 
of ten years on which to establish maximum 
earnings for the computation would seem to be 
more in line with the intent of the law. 


4. Your Retirement Committee further recom- 
mends a continuous study and comparison of the 
benefits that may be derived from a program of 
integration of Social Security with the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Retirement System. Since no plan 
of integration has yet been enacted, it is impos- 
sible to determine the full extent of the various 
provisions that may be established. However, 
your committee urges that careful study be 
made of the various proposed benefits, by indi- 
viduals and groups. This careful study is most 
important so that in the event of a referendum 
vote on the issue, members of the retirement 
system may be very sure of making a _ wise 
choice. 


It is the considered opinion of your retirement 
committee that it is the desire of the people of the 
State of Wisconsin and their legislative representa- 
tives to enact legislation that will protect the edu- 
cational services of our Great State and attract 
worthy young people to the teaching profession. 


WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


FRANK KELLER, Chairman, Sturgeon Bay 
EILEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee 

HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis 

Wa. L. DUNWIDDIE, Neenah 

Marie DANIELSON, Racine 

PutLip FALK, Madison 

DONALD HoeEFt, Jefferson 

ANN MARSHALL, Menomonie 

ARTHUR H. MENNEs, Sheboygan 

DONALD Upson, Janesville 


Editor’s Note: Since the WEA convention your Retire 
ment Committee has met with the Joint Survey Comniittee 
on Retirement Systems of the Wisconsin Legislature to 
consider some angles of integration of our retirement sy* 
tem with Social Security. Every effort is being mace bi 
the WEA Committee to weigh all proposals carefully ant 
to furnish teachers with information on the subject. 


December, 19%: 
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TEPS Commission Urges 
Teachers to Work for 
Higher Standards 


\{nnual Report to the WEA Representative 
Assembly was approved Nov. 4, 1954 


7 commission has continued its work in the 
area of teacher certification. Various groups 
incliding the Wisconsin Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, The Wiscon- 
sin Mathematics Council, The Wisconsin State 
School Health Council, and The Wisconsin Art 
Education Association have thru committee action 
submitted proposals for consideration by your com- 
mission. These reports are being considered by the 
commission and if approved will be submitted to 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 


Members of the commission took part in the re- 
gional TEPS meeting held in Milwaukee on March 
25 and 26, 1954. Commission members likewise par- 
ticipated at the WEA workshop for presidents of 
Locals at Stevens Point on September 11, 1954. 

Teacher groups have become increasingly aware 
of the need for higher standards. More groups are 
contacting the commission each year indicating a 
growing interest in the standards for teacher prep- 
aration. The commission feels that teachers should 
take an even greater interest in the adequate and 
higher standards of preparation needed. There is 
need for information readily accessible for pre- 
service and inservice education of teachers, college 
personnel, and lay groups. We again call attention 
to the fact that concerted effort on the part of 


teacher groups has been a potent factor in raising 
standards in many of the other states. 

With this thought in mind, the commission rec- 
ommended that. a handbook for Wisconsin teachers 
be planned and printed. During the past year, this 
has been the major activity of your commission. 
The handbook is now complete and ready for dis- 
tribution. The commission honestly and sincerely 
believes that the Handbook provides a source of 
information and inspiration for all members of 
the profession. It provides a wealth of material 
covering all phases of education in Wisconsin. It 
answers many of your questions as to teacher wel- 
fare and retirement. It provides a quick reference 
for information dealing with the history of public 
education in Wisconsin, financing education, 
teacher preparation, and inservice education as 
well as the story of NEA and WEA. 

In respectfully submitting this report to the 
WEA Representative Assembly, the commission 
urges your continuing efforts in behalf of profes- 
sional standards. The success of the commission’s 
efforts in the area of higher standards depends 
upon you, The Teachers of Wisconsin. 


tespectfully submitted, 


WISCONSIN COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 

R. F. Lewis, Madison, Chairman 
FRED BREWER, South Milwaukee 
BEATRICE BuRGDORFF, Waukesha 
N. P. Cupery, Shawano 
Mrs. Woops DreyFrus, Milwaukee 
GLEN Eyer, Madison 
Ray C. GoTHAM, Stevens Point 
ELLA HANAWALT, Milwaukee 
MOLLIE LEOPOLD, Milwaukee 
ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh 
O. H. PLENZKE, Madison 
LLOYD MOSENG, Racine 
L. O. TETZLAFF, Oshkosh 
H. I. Peterson, Madison 





Presidents of Local Associations 


HE Wisconsin Education Association is com- 

posed of 218 local associations which vary in 
membership from 26 to 1,707. Thruout the year 
each local association promotes the interests of 
education and the welfare of teachers in the com- 
munity. Reports directly to the WEA from the 
local officers and clippings from local newspapers 
reveal the activities in which many are engaged to 


ALGOMA—Gerald F. Thielke, High School 

ANTIGO—G. L. Doverspike, High School 
APPLETON—Elmer Miller, 1910 N. Lawe St. 
AUGUSTA-DURAND—Donald L. Duncanson, Augusta 
ASHLAND—Eldon B. Holm, 1208—11th Ave., W. 


BARABOO—Valborg Instefjord, 125—7th Ave. 
BARRON—Fred Switzenberg, High School 

BEAVER DAM—Robert Williams, 2204 E. Maple Ave. 
BELOIT—Ralph Irvin, Roosevelt Jr. High School 
BERLIN—George Doll, 269-A E. Berlin St. 

BLACK RIVER FALLS—Carol J. Kinley, High School 
BLOOMER—Earl Isaacs, High School 
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promote educational programs. 

At convention time each year approximately 500 
delegates from these local associations meet to elect 
officers and to adopt educational policy which 
serves as a guide for the officers and members of 
the association. Annually we publish in the Journal 
the list of names and addresses of the presidents 
of the local associations. 


BOSCOBEL—L. A. Brittelli, High School 
BRODHEAD—Ruth Amerpohl 

BRUCE—Orval G. Moser 

BURLINGTON—Fred Rietbrock, 90214 Storle Ave. 


CASCO, LUXEMBURG, KEWAUNEE—Chester L. Majeski, 
High School, Casco 

CEDARBURG—Willard Henken, High School 

CHILTON—Donald Herzfeldt, High School 

CHIPPEWA FALLS—Dorothy Anderson, Public Schools 

CLINTON—Harold D. Jacobs 

CLINTONVILLE—Robert N. Schunk, Public Schools 

COLUMBUS—William Confare, High School 





CORNELL—W. J. Stowell 


CUDAHY—Esther M. Gates, 3703-A E. Van Norman Ave. 


DELAVAN—Roger Arnold, High School 
DE PERE—Royce C. Karpinen, High School 


EAST TROY—Merrill Pinch, Public Schools 

EAU CLAIRE—Donald Bornemann, 842—4th St. 
ELCHO—Raymond W. Venn, Public Schools 
EDGERTON—Stanley Ore, High School 
ELKHORN—Jon Dahl, Public Schools 
EVANSVILLE—Mrs. Esther Davis, Elementary School 


FOND DU LAC—Leslie Chaloupka, McKinley School 
FT. ATKINSON—Orrin Bull, Jr., High School 


GLENWOOD CITY—Frederic Johnson 

GREEN BAY—Ralph Schwartz, Franklin Jr. High 

GREEN BAY VOCATIONAL—Helen Harrison, Vocational 
School 

GREENDALE—Arthur Nevala, Public Schools 


HARTFORD—Beatrice Keller, High School 
HUDSON—Harriet Gilbert, 211 Division St. 
HURLEY— Lucien Orsoni, Pence 


JANESVILLE—Irene Hoyt, 430 S. East St. 
JEFFERSON—Roy Lippart, 1305 Racine St. 


KAUKAUNA—Lorraine Dudley, Park School 
KENOSHA—Herbert Upright, 7958—29th Ave. 
KIEL—Mrs. Viola Walker, High School 


LA CROSSE—Richard Gunning, State College 
LADYSMITH—Mrs, Dorothy Winters, 312 E. 8th St. 
LAKE GENEVA—Donald Sudkamp, 1016 Madison St. 
LAKE MILLS—Joseph Dresen, Public Schools 
LANCASTER—Jerome A. Jekel, 335 So. Adams 
LODI—Mrs. Mary B. Fryman, 226 Columbus St. 


MADISON—August Vander Meulen, 423 N. Few St. 
MANITOWOC—Ruth M. Fuller, 1214 A Marshall St. 
MARINETTE—W. J. Jones, 1514 Elizabeth Ave. 
MARION—Samuel Bale, High School 
MARSHFIELD—Arthur Becknell, Senior High School 
MAUSTON—Mrs. Blanche Hepp, Public Schools 
MAYVILLE—J. Koehler, 128 N. Main St. 
MEDFORD—Hugo A. DeJong, High School 
MELLEN—Ralph C. Johnsen 

MENASHA—Daisy Acker, High School 








MENOMONEE FALLS—Mrs. Lurena Wandschneider, 407 
Gordon Ave. 

MENOMONIE—Mrs. Rachel B. Young, 1320—6th St. 

James Corry, Senior High School 


MERRILL 














MILTON-UNION—Joseph Mongue, Milton 

MILWAUKEE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS—Walter P. 
Carroll, 1914 N. 49th St., Milwaukee 8 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS— 
Arthur Will, 2218 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 

MILWAUKEE SECONDARY EDUCATION ASSOCIA. 
TION—Conrad Saskowski, 3009 S. Superior St., Mil- 
waukee 7 

MILWAUKEE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—Marcella 
Schneider, 326 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE LOCAL NO, 5—Peter Koppenaal, 1015 N. 
Sixth St., Milwaukee 3 

MINERAL POINT—Rudolph Christen 

MONROE—Mrs. Erma Thurber, 631—14th Ave. 

MOSINEE—Helen Davis, High School 

MT. HOREB—George L. Johnson 


NEENAH—John Harris, High School 
NEKOOSA—Eudora Leverance, Elementary School 

NEW LONDON—Cyril Kluever, Washington High School 
NEW RICHMOND—Robert G. Heebink, 450 S. Arch Ave. 
NIAGARA—Jack Taylor 

NORTH FOND DU LAC—Hilda C. Spillman 


OCONOMOWOC—Ruth M. Dahms, 234 Lake Road 
OCONTO—Mrs. Betty Sherman, Lincoln School 
OCONTO FALLS—Victor Bast, 204 Columbia St. 
OREGON—Mary Jane Day, 723 W. Johnson St., Madison 
OSHKOSH—AIma Therese Link, 453 Jackson Drive 


PARK FALLS—Rubin Donner, High School 
PEWAUKEE—Mrs. Eileen Dybvad, Rt. 4, Box 100B 
PHILLIPS—Frank Kroll, High School 
PLATTEVILLE—Amza C. Vail, 34 Madison St. 
PLYMOUTH—David Sauer, High School 
PORTAGE—Donald A. Anderson, Public Schools 
PORT WASHINGTON—Douglas Ritchie, 305 Roger St 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN—Bert Krohn 


RACINE—B. G. Lahr, 1504 College Ave. 
REEDSBURG—Clarence Bittner, 600 N. Pine St. 
RHINELANDER—Harold Schmidt, 118 Gilbert St. 

RICE LAKE—TIrene E. Raawe, High School 

RICHLAND CENTER—Van 8S. Aumock, High School 
RIPON—Eva B. Smith, Rosendale 

RIVER FALLS—Keith W. Forstrom, 109 E. Walnut St. 
ROTHSCHILD-SCHOFIELD—Mrs. Lovern Hack, Schofield 


SEYMOUR—Robert Wolk, High School 
SHAWANO—Calvin Brockman, High School 
SHEBOYGAN —Vivian Marsh, 2503 Lakeshore Drive 





Locals Presidents and WEA 
officials have been meeting at 
Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, in September 
for the last three years. 
During the year district meet- 
ings for presidents are also 
held in the ten areas. 
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SHEBOYGAN FALLS—Helen Firkus, High School 
SHOREWOOD—Kurt Zander, High School 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE—Wnm. Prouty» Madison School 
Route 2 





SPOONER—Imogene Nelson, Public Schools 
STEVENS POINT—Lloyd Wallin, Route 1, Plover 
STO? UGHTON—Robert Jarvis, 508 Garfield St. 

ST! RGEON BAY—Paul Storbeck, Public Schools 
SU PERIOR—Lillian Olson, 1221 Lincoln St. 

TO \{:AH—Vida Stoker, High School 
TO\.AHAWK—Alphonse Tudesco, High School 
TWO RIVERS—Emily Volk, 1402—17th St. 
V1i:0QUA—Harlan B. Olson, Public Schools 
WATERTOWN—James L. Bloor, 304—8th St. 


WAUKESHA—Charles Rohr, Rt. 2, Box 124 

WAUPACA—Betty Gerling, High School 

WA't'PUN—John Preston, 221 E. Jefferson 

W. \USAU—J. Bart Luttrell, Senior High School 

WAUWATOSA—Richard A. Dawe, 2550 N. 72nd St. 

WET ALLIS—Mary Ann Mazurco, 7202 W. Rogers St. 

WEST ALLIS VOCATIONAL—J. A. Vojta, 1710 W. Hadley 
st., Milwaukee 6 

WEST BEND—S. J. Cupery, High School 

WEST MILWAUKEE—Abagail Cynker, 2518 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee 

WHITEFISH BAY—Esther Hoffmann, 7405 N. 
Milwaukee 17 

WHITEWATER—Lilah Eberle, Public Schools 

WINNECONNE—Jack V. Perry 

WISCONSIN DELLS—Jules M. Rosenthal, High School 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS—Mrs. Charles Nash, 511 Birch St. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF DEAF—John Gant, Delavan 

WITTENBERG—Gordon H. Cowles, High School 


COUNTIES 


ADAMS—Mrs. Francis Day, Box 247, Friendship 
ASHLAND—George M. Chappa, Glidden 
BARRON—Mrs. Grace Johnson, Turtle Lake 
BAYFIELD—Ronald Stuber, R. R. 1, Washburn 
BROWN—Rudy Miller, Public Schools, Denmark 
BUFFALO—Charlotte Quarberg, Mondovi 
BURNETT—Stanley Atkinson, Webster 
CALUMET--F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 
CHIPPEWA—Margaret Handrick, Boyd 
CLARK—J. R. Thomas, Loyal 
COLUMBIA—E, G. Wippermann, County Normal School, 
Columbus 
CRAWFORD—Bailey T. Webster, Seneca 


EAST DANE—George Dohms, Sunnyside School, Madison 

WEST DANE—Mrs. Catherine Farmer, Shorewood Hills 
School, Madison 

DODGE—Milton T. Hurlbert, Rt. 3, Mayville 

DOOR—William Schultz, Forestville 

DOUGLAS—Glenn W. Larson, 2003 Baxter Ave., Superior 

DUNN—Audrey M. Erickson, Rt. 1, Menomonie 

EAU CLAIRE—Mrs. Olga Martin, 410 Long St. 

FLORENCE—Otto Herbert 

FOND DU LAC—Inez Foxen, Rt. 3 

FOREST—Ira S. Abney, Box 337, Crandon 

GRANT—Mark L. Sanders, High School, Bloomington 

GREEN—Verla M. Babler, 802—11th Ave., Monroe 

GREEN LAKE—Paul W. Bird, Green Lake 

1OWA—John H. Biddick, Arena 

IRON—Marvin L. Johnson, Box 382, Mercer 

JACKSON—Harold Dyar, Hixton 

JEFFERSON—Neal Smith, Helenville 

JUNEAU—Robert Cook, Co. Normal School, New Lisbon 

KENOSHA — Mrs. Edna McConathy, Bullamore Forks 

___ Sehool, Rt. 3, Kenosha 

KEW AUNEE—Mrs. Helen Kuehl, 1103 First St., Kewaunee 

LA CROSSE—Louise M. Oswald, Rockland 

LAFAYETTE—Mrs, Lucille Pederson, Rt. 4, Darlington 

LANGLADE—Nancy Reznichek, Route 2, Antigo 

LINCOLN—Dorothy Shankwitz, 2004 Sturtevant, Merrill 

MANITOWOC RURAL—Lester J. Kornely, Route 2, Two 
Rivers 
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MARATHON—James Wood, Rothschild 

MARINETTE—John O’Brien, Public Schools, Amberg 

MARQUETTE—Francis E. Kohn, High School, Westfield 

MILWAUKEE—Irene Hildebrand, 4042 N. Wilson Dr., Mil- 
waukee 11 

MONROE—Mrs. Abby T. Olson, Cataract 

OCONTO—Glenn Groenke, Gillett 

ONEIDA—Mpyrtle Murphy, Starks School, Rt. 3, Rhine- 
lander 

OUTAGAMIE—Russell John, 902 Oviath St., Kaukauna 

OZAUKEE—Harry Thompto, East Mequon State Graded 
School, Thiensville 

PEPIN—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

PIERCE—Robert Kilbride, Elmwood 

POLK—Byron Blanchard, Osceola 

PORTAGE—Adolph Somers, Custer 

PRICE—Arleen Omernik, Phillips 

RACINE—George Hnilicka, 2038 Charles St., Racine 

RICHLAND—George Vergenz, Public Schools, Lone Rock 

ROCK—Mrs. Mabel Latzka, % Otter Creek School, Rt. 1, 
Milton Junction 

RUSK—James Emmons, Sheldon 

ST. CROIX—Mrs. Hazel Chapman, 310 N. Dallas, River 
Falls 

SAUK—Valera Accola, R. R. 2, North Freedom 

SAW YER—Elmer Brunberg, Box 82, Hayward 

SHAWANO—Frank Weix, Bonduel 

SHEBOYGAN—Gerald Saeman, 2818 Erie Ave., Sheboygan 

TAYLOR—LeRoy Krueger, Box 186, Medford 

TREMPEALEAU—James Davis, Blair 

VERNON—Eugene Belongia, De Soto 

VILAS—William J. Edwards, Lac du Flambeau 

WALWORTH—Kenneth W. Vincent, Williams Bay 

WASHBURN—Mrs. Margaret Hackbarth, Minong 

WASHINGTON—Harry Sheski, West Bend 

WAUKESHA—Joseph Sheski, R. 3, Box 183, Waukesha 

WAUPACA—Norman Dellmann, Manawa 

WAUSHARA—Anita Payne, P. O. Box 2, Coloma 

WINNEBAGO—Charles J. Lenz, High School, Omro 

WOOD—Mrs. Marguerite Peterson, Pittsville 


STATE COLLEGES 


EAU. CLAIRE—Laura E. Sutherland 

MILWAUKEE—D. A. Woods 

PLATTEVILLE—Dale Vertein 

STEVENS POINT—A. C. Epple 

STOUT INSTITUTE, Dwight L. Agnew, Menomonie 

SUPERIOR—Royal Briggs 

WHITEWATER—Ed. Morgan 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Chester Harris, Madison 

DEPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—Ida Ooley, State 
Capitol, Madison 
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toward the rural schools. Not only have many of 
them been born and educated in the rural 
communities, but they must also look to the 


rural areas for their supply of trained employees. 


What a Businessman 


Thinks of Rural Schools 


WALTER D. FULLER 
Chairman, The Curtis Publishing Company 


and 


Businessmen of the cities have a friendly feeling 


Chairman, Magazine Publishers Association 


Y THE very nature of things 
business men have a high re- 
gard and a highly sympathetic 
feeling towards rural education. 
In the first place, a very large 
percentage of them have come 
from the farm or from the small 
town, and in the next place, the 
nature of their activities is such 
that they hopefully expect to at- 
tract a substantial part of their 
working force from the rural 
areas. The reasons are, of course, 
that these regions generate a 
spirit of hard work and a desire 
to get ahead, which are exactly 
what every intelligent business- 
man wants in his working force. 
In considering the problem of 
rural education, it is interesting 
to know that the Census Bureau 
figures indicate that 37.7 per cent 
of the young people of America, 
that is, those between 5 and 29 
years of age, are located in rural 
areas. Moreover, the enrollment 
in schools thru these same areas 
shows that 47.6 per cent of this 
group are in the rural schools. 
This is in comparison with the 
following figures for urban young 
people. Among those from 5 and 
29 years, urban persons are 59 
per cent of the total population, 
but their school attendance totals 
only 56 per cent. 


Editor’s Note: This article is a part 
of an address by Mr. Fuller before the 
National Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., October 6, 
1954. 
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Workers from Rural Areas 


It seems clear to me that the 
desire of the businessman to re- 
cruit workers from rural areas 
is a reflection of the same situa- 
tion. The Census statistics show 
a higher percentage go to schools 
in rural areas. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this also reflects a 
clearer alertness and ambition. 

Now don’t ask me why this 
particular situation exists be- 
cause there is nothing in the fig- 
ures to give the answer, but my 
guess is that there is a greater 
zest and desire for education in 
the country than in the city. Cer- 
tainly that is all to the good. We 
are all familiar with the old adage 
of, “Three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves.’”’ Person- 
ally, I have a feeling that there is 
some good influence which comes 
from the soil and that when the 
generations get too far away 
from the farm or small town they 
begin to deteriorate. 

With these facts as a_back- 
ground, isn’t it obvious that the 


businessman should properly look - 


to the rural and small town re- 
gions as the great heart section 
of America? American business 
wants to continue and advance 
our free economy. In order to do 
so, it is clear there must be pub- 
lic understanding and support for 
the things that are fundamental 
to such accomplishment. Most 
businessmen feel that the intelli- 




































gent and informed operation 0! a 
free market, rather than dicia- 
torial government direction of the 
economy, is the road to more jobs 
and greater prosperity for all. 


When we talk on the subject of 
education, I think we must look 
at the subject as a whole rather 
than piecemeal. Many of you are 
in formal education, and formal 
education certainly is the leader 
in the educational effort. Never- 
theless, there are other forms of 
education. There is travel; there 
are books; there are libraries; 
there is correspondence school ed- 
ucation; there are newspapers; 
and don’t forget the magazines, 
that being my particular branch 
of these activities. 


I believe that the rural schools, 
in common with urban schools, 
have very serious problems ahead 
of them. There are more young- 
sters than ever before, fewer chil- 
dren are dropping out of high 
school and more are going to col- 
lege, which is all to the good. 

Education like everything else 
these days, costs money. I am told 
that almost 9 billion dollars were 
spent to operate our public ele- 
mentary and high schools in 
1953-54. But even at that, we are 
spending proportionately less of 
our income on schools today that 
we did in 1930. Most businessmen 
agree, I think, that we need to 
spend more. 
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Urges Smaller Classes 


Classes, in many cases, should, 
be smaller, and effective teaching 
requires the use of modern tools 
and instruction, modern tech- 
niques, supplemental books, mag- 
azines, etc. It would be fine if 
schooling could more generally 
include subjects other than the 
three R’s. I mean such matters as 
art. music, home economics, phys- 
ical education, etc. As a step in 
that direction, I understand that 
many rural school districts now 
have special mobile units which 
take shop and laboratory equip- 
ment from school to school for 
teaching agriculture, industrial 
arts, and homemaking. Films and 
books also, are circulated by mo- 
bile units to those children who 
live in sparsely settled areas 
where enrollments are small and 
distance between schools is great. 
Then there is the whole question 
of an up-to-date approach to the 
problems of the individual—prob- 
lems that need psychology, career 
guidance counselors, and other 
types of specialists. 

Schools need more teachers and 
more classrooms, and, of course, 
that means more money. The 
U. S. Office of Education points 
out that 56 per cent of all class- 
rooms surveyed in 43 states are 
overcrowded on the basis of mini- 
mum standards proposed by the 


National Council on School House 
Construction, and estimates that 
more than 340,000 new class- 
rooms are needed this fall. The 
price tag on this many new class- 
rooms would be between 10 and 
12 billion dollars. 


Teachers Needed 


I hardly need to remind you 
that since 1950 the annual pro- 
duction of teachers has dropped 
25 per cent, which means nearly 
35,000 less teachers a year. We 
very urgently need more teach- 
ers. I do not have more recent 
figures, but according to the New 
York Times, several years ago 
over half of the teachers em- 
ployed in this country were in 
rural schools—some 500,000 out 
of close to a million teachers in 
total—but these totals are shrink- 
ing rather than expanding. Based 
on increased enrollments for the 
current year (a total of almost 
32 million students), I am told 
that we need at least 100,000 
more teachers than are available. 
By 1960, when it is estimated 
there will be 7 million additional 
students in our public schools— 
over and above the current enroll- 
ment, we may need 200,000 more 
teachers. 

The problem is complicated by 
the fact that teachers, like every- 
one else, grow older. They retire, 





Rura! children must be prepared to compete for jobs and progress on jobs with 





young people who have been educated in the urban educational institutions. 





die or leave the profession. I am 
told that during the past four 
years some 300,000 teachers have 
left the teaching profession. I am 
also told that some 85,000 new 
elementary teachers are needed at 
present—about half in rural 
schools. Yet only 35,000 trained 
graduates, qualified to teach ele- 
mentary schools, came from col- 
leges this June, and that the num- 
ber of graduates qualified to teach 
physics and chemistry amounted 
to only 867. What are we going 
to do about it? 


Higher Salaries 


Certainly we must encourage 
more people to enter the teaching 
profession, and to make the finan- 
cial rewards attractive enough 
for them to remain in it. That 
means higher salaries. I under- 
stand that the average salary be- 
ing paid this year to public school 
teachers is $3,600—but 29 states 
had average salaries below this 
so-called national average, and 
three states are paying classroom 
teachers an average of less than 
$2,500. 

The other evening I was talk- 
ing with a lady who was indig- 
nantly proclaiming that a doctor 
charged too much when he called 
at her home and treated her hus- 
band who was ill. His fee was $5. 
I had the temerity to point out to 
her that if she called a television 
repairman, she would pay a 
larger sum for a brief call to 
adjust her set. Yet these figures 
are consistently higher than what 
we pay our teachers. 

Supply and demand is a great 
problem solver in our country, 
and in time I am sure it will solve 
this particular problem. The diffi- 
culty is that we are frequently 
very slow to realize a situation. 

As Bernard M. Baruch says in 
his recent book on A Philosophy 
for Our Time: “When it comes to 
such sciences as medicine, astron- 
omy, or physics, we seem like 
supermen. But with government 
and economics, our fumblings are 
more like those of children.” In 
this same connection, our failure 
to utilize previous experience in 
the early days of the Korean war 
has, in Baruch’s words, “added 
at least 40 billion dollars to de- 
fense costs, since then.” He says 
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further: “Taken together, in 
other words, more than half of 
our national debt, which burdens 
us so heavily today, represents 
the needless tribute exacted by 
inflations which could have been 
largely prevented.” 

3aruch also says: “The adjust- 
ments to the changed conditions 
of supply and demand cannot be 
stopped, no more than King 
Canute could halt the tide. The 
real choice before us is, shall we 
ease these adjustments by work- 
ing in harmony with them or 
shall we make things worse by 
fighting them?” Here is a further 
quotation: “Supply and demand 
are like the weather, always with 
us, inescapable.” May I inject, 
however, that we can indeed do 
a great deal about ‘“‘supply and 
demand.” 


Curriculum of Rural Schools 

All of us must be concerned 
with the curriculum of rural 
schools, the teachers, buildings, 
and facilities necessary for a 
good educational program for 
young men and women. This in- 
cludes those who remain on the 
farm and thus provide our future 
national agricultural leaders, and 
those leaving their rural commu- 
nities to build their careers in the 
cities. There they go to work in 











ciation likes it, too. 





WEA Honors Board Members 


ing of the Administrators and Boards. The WEA office has sent | 
nomination blanks to all local associations so that they may pro- 
|| pose one of their board for the high honor. As stated in WEA 
| releases repeatedly, the nomination by a local is in itself an 
| expression of appreciation and esteem for school board work 
|| which teachers can well afford to make. The School Boards Asso- 


HE annual award to a Wisconsin school board member for 
| distinguished service will be presented at the spring meet- 


Names submitted on the blanks provided must be received 
by the Executive Secretary of WEA, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madi- 
son 3, Wis., no later than February 18, noon. 
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business and industrial establish- 
ments. We must be sure that these 
young people, when they come to 
the city, come with an educational 
background and with sufficient 
marketable skills so that they can 
adjust to the working environ- 
ment of the plant and the social 
environment of the city with the 
greatest satisfaction to them- 
selves on and off the job. They 
must be prepared to compete for 
jobs and progress on the jobs 
with the young people who have 
been educated and trained in the 
urban educational institutions. 
They meet with keen competition, 
and I am referring particularly 
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All of us must be concerned with the curriculum of rural schools, teachers, build- 
ings, and facilities necessary for a good educational program for boys and girls. 


to the young people who come to 
the cities before they compl:te 
their high school or upon compie- 
tion of high school, but with no 
college background. Certainly it 
takes money for the rural commu- 
nities to provide the facilities a.d 
the educational program that | 
am referring to. 

Competent teachers with aie- 
quate salaries, salaries compur- 
able to those in urban communi- 
ties, must be provided. Industry 
and business must help. I believe 
also that on the other hand urban 
communities should provide an 
educational background for those 
young people who may be inter- 
ested in going to the rural com- 
munities for the building of their 
careers. Here I would like to point 
out that some of the best teaching 
and training for young people is 
found in rural communities. | 
need not tell you of the effective- 
ness of the agricultural and home- 
making courses in rural schools— 
training tied in day by day to the 
home and family life of young 
people—witness the 4-H Club and 
FFA students with their courses 
in school and their projects at 
home and on the farm. 


What is the solution for these 
and our other major problems 
today? I don’t think I can do bet- 
ter than quote again from EPer- 
nard Baruch’s recent book: ‘To 
do better we must discard the no- 
tion that any problem is solved 
simply by having the government 
take charge of it.” And then, “I! 
democratic self-government is t0 
survive, we must now be able te 
think things thru for ourselves.” 
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i b= demand for teachers is 
rapidly taking on a “new 
look.” Changes now unfolding be- 
fore our eyes are completely out- 
moding our calculations of just a 
few years ago. Teachers of every 
subject and at every grade level 
naturally want to keep up to date 
so that they are always ready to 
inform the parents of their pupils 
particularly, and the public in 
general, about what to expect 
next. Perhaps the first step is to 
review the following points be- 
cause their impact is only now 
beginning to be felt. 

First, a new concept of the role 
of the elementary school is emerg- 
ing in the public mind. This, in 
turn, calls for a new look at the 
qualifications of the elementary- 
school teacher. Despite the agita- 
tion of certain critics about the 
schools’ abandonment of the three 
R’s, parents of elementary-school 
children today are growing stead- 
ily in their appreciation of the 
many other contributions the 
schools are making to the devel- 
opment of young minds. During 


With the growing prestige 


of the teaching profession goes 


the demand for higher qualifications. 


Pulling on Our Own Boot Straps 


WALTER B. SENTY 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


and 


RAY C. MAUL 
Assistant Director of the Research Division 
National Education Association 


the past two decades the elemen- 
tary-school curriculum has been 
expanded substantially. We have 
learned much about the shaping 
of attitudes and ideals; attention 
to the social development of the 
child is now taking its place along 
with the essential requirements 
in reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and the old-time “minimum facts 
and skills.” Parents are placing 
greater dependence upon the ele- 
mentary school in the realization 
that it does much more than teach 
simple facts and develop simple 
skills. 

Second, there is a growing re- 
alization, on the part of the pub- 
lic, that the elementary-school 
teacher of today must be a 
broadly educated person, ac- 
quainted with the major fields of 
knowledge, and prepared to make 
full application of the scientific 
products of psychology. The 


Table I.—The following is a summary of preparation of elementary teachers 
for Wisconsin: 




















1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 1953-54 
1. Number with 1-29 credits_ 562 589 268 132 60 83 
2, Number with 30-59 credits} 2,021 1 ,946 1 ,697 1,519 1 ,200 1 ,000 
3. Number with 60-89 credits} 4 ,427 4,162 4,792 4 ,928 4 ,827 5 034 
4. Number with 90-119 
By co ee eee 1 ,912 1 ,695 1 ,842 1 ,927 2 006 2,079 
3d. Number with 120-149 | 
Lc 1 eae ee 2 546 3,561 4 ,972 4 ,893 4 ,878 5 ,266 
6. Number with 150 or more 
1) | er er eae 672 867 1 ,453 1 ,201 1 ,275 1 ,822 
12 ,140 | 12,921 | 15,024 | 14,600 | 14,246 | 14 ,784 
| 
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From the above it is noted that theré has been a steady reduction in the number of 
teachers with less than 60 hours of credit and a rather rapid increase in the number with 


120 or more hours of credit. 
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“born teacher” who knows “in- 
stinctively” what to do is rapidly 
becoming a rarity. The introduc- 
tion of a growing child into a 
complex society is an undertak- 
ing of high order. The ever- 
widening range of human know!- 
edge, complicated and varied ac- 
tivities, and international rela- 
tionships, makes imperative the 
basic background—general edu- 
cation—which can come only thru 
an extended period of well- 
ordered study. This, of course, 
must be balanced with a more 
comprehensive laboratory experi- 
ence with growing children par- 
ticipating in the learning process. 

It is not necessary to argue that 
public recognition of the compe- 
tent, adequately prepared teacher 
is growing. Standards have risen 
more rapidly during the past 
eight years than in any two dec- 
ades in American educational 
history. The average preparation 
of all elementary-school teachers 
—nearly 700,000 strong—has ad- 
vanced apace. In 10 (widely scat- 
tered) reporting states the num- 
ber of elementary-school teachers 
holding bachelor’s degrees has 
soared from 47.7 per cent in 1949 
to 65.9 per cent in 1954. In the 
same states the number of teach- 
ers with less than one-half the 
college graduation requirements 
has been reduced from 15.5 per 
cent to 4.8 per cent. Progress in 
upgrading the whole body of ele- 
mentary-school teachers in many 
other states has been at a similar 
rate. In some states progress has 
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been much more rapid than in 
others, but the nationwide im- 
provement accurately reflects the 
attitude of the public. 

The sensational improvement 
in the status of the elementary- 
school teacher cannot be dis- 
counted nor brushed aside. It is, 
in fact, the most substantial bul- 
wark against those shortsighted 
persons who argue for the reduc- 
tion of standards to meet the in- 
creasing needs for more teachers. 
While we may slip back, tempo- 
rarily, in some places, the evi- 
dence is clear that elementary edu- 
cation thruout the nation is “on 
the march” and, as greater num- 
bers of competently prepared 
members join the ranks, more 
recognition will come from an 
appreciative public. Just as teach- 
ers improve the quality of educa- 
tional service, just so will more 


more vigorous support. The very 
existence of this expanding body 
of American citizens is a chal- 
lenge to build faster within the 
educational ranks. This dynamic 
clientele is a source of constant 
inspiration to teachers because it 
is within this body of young par- 
ents that teachers see the grow- 
ing appreciation of their work. 
Teachers now in service may plan 
to continue their professional ca- 
reers, and high-school and college 
students may select teaching as 
a life vocation in the confidence 
that it is a most stable field of 
satisfactory employment. 


New Tasks Ahead 

But new tasks for the teaching 
profession are coming, too. The 
improving quality of the program 
must continue, and this must be 
accomplished in the face of an 


Table 11.—Total Number of College Graduates; 'Total Number Prepared to Teach 
in Elementary School; Total Number Prepared to Teach 
in High School; Per Cent Change from 1950 






































| 
Total prepared | Total prepared 
Total college | Total prepared to teach in the | to teach in the 
és graduates | to teach elementary schools; high schools 
ear | - - - —-— 
| | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 
Num | change | Num change | Num- | change | Num- | change 
ber from | ber from ber from | ber from 
| 1950 | 1950 1950 | 1950 
= = : a peti See ee 2 hee Oe ee 
1 | 2 | 38 | 4 6 aot ae 9 
- : = = 2 
1950_____|433 ,734 | 115,477 | 28 ,587 | 86,890 
1951_ 1384 ,3852 |—11.4%|106 ,797 5% 33 ,782 |+18.2%| 73,015 |—16.0% 
1952 331 ,924 | 23.0 | 99 ,159 | 14.1 | 37,649 |+-31.7 | 61,510 |—29.2 
1953 304 857 |—29.7 | 91,443 |—20.8 37 ,430 |+30.9 54,013 |—387.8 
1954 285 ,000 *) 34.3” | 85,712 |—25.8 35,088 |+22.7 | 50,624 |—41.7 
ee eae Keene 
«Estimated. 


’Caleulated on estimate. 


substantial support of the im- 
proved program follow. 

Third, a generation of young 
voters—the parents of small chil- 
dren—is about to exert a greater 
impact upon the conduct of all 
public affairs, and particularly 
the public educational system. 
The increasing proportion of this 
segment of the adult population 
may also be characterized in an- 
other way: they are the parents 
of more children per family. 

As this group becomes more 
numerous (which is an obvious 
fact), and as their greater num- 
ber of children per family sharp- 
ens their interest in the public 
schools, educational leaders and 
the whole profession will gain 
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ever-growing number of children 
to be educated. Not only are bet- 
ter qualified teachers needed, but 
more of them will be in demand 
for years to come. We, the mem- 
bers of the profession, must show 
the public that more teachers are 
needed 


1. To replace those who leave the 
classroom for all reasons 


2. To reduce overcrowding and to- 


give each child a full day’s educa- 
tion by eliminating half-day ses- 
sions 

3. To serve the added numbers (more 
than one million per year) who 
will come to school 

4. To strengthen and add needed ele- 
ments to the curriculum in many 
schools 

. To replace 


those teachers who 


vt 


have little or no preparation. 














The needed emphasis on these 
five factors varies from state to 
state, but they concisely point up 
the national situation. We can 
now foresee with certainty the 
need for more than a million new 
teachers to join our ranks before 
a preschool child of today com- 
pletes the elementary grades. 
Imagine a large billboard saying: 
Wanted, One Million New Teach- 
ers before a High School Fresh- 
man of Today Can Graduate from 
College! Yet this is not an exag- 
geration. 


Is the Well Running Dry? 


It is a curious fact that the 
number of college graduates | as 
been decreasing steadily  sil.ce 
1950. This is true because there 
are fewer young adults in the ita- 
tional population at this very nwo- 
ment when the number of small 
youngsters is increasing by lezps 
and bounds. Every teacher should 
study the figures presented in 
Table 1. These three facts stand 
out: 

1. The total number of college grad- 


uates has fallen 34.3 per cent since 
1950. 


2. The total number of graduates pre- 
pared to teach has fallen 25.8 per 
cent during these last four years. 


. The number of graduates prepared 
to teach in high school has fallen 
41.7 per cent, but the number of 
graduates prepared to teach in the 
elementary school has risen 22.7 
per cent. 


This third point is the most 
striking evidence that elemen- 
tary-school teaching is gaining in 
prestige. It reflects a quick re- 
sponse to the elevation of the ele- 
mentary-school teacher to an 
equal rank with all others. 

But this change in the make-up 
of the annual crop of new teach- 
ers does not solve the problem. It 
only opens the door so that we 
may see more clearly what lies 
ahead. The steady drop in the 
total number of available new 
candidates points dramatically to 
the responsibility of every teacher 
now in service. Further progress 
in improving standards and in 
upgrading the whole corps of 
teachers is in danger—even hold- 
ing the present line may not be 
possible — unless the profession 
can attract and hold many thovu- 

(See next page) 
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WEA Honor Roll to December 1 


The WEA is pleased to announce the school systems which have. attained 
the distinction of having all teachers join our professional organization. Con- 
gratulations to each and to all. 


Cities 
Ab'.ottsford 
Ad: ance 
Ale »ma 
Alma 
Al» ond 
Amoerg 
An ry 
Aniwa 
Ap; leton 
Arena 
Arevle 
Athens 
Auburndale 
Augusta 
Avoca 
Bagiey 


Balsam Lake 
Bar:boo 
Barneveld 
Barron 
Bear Creek 
Seaver Dam 
Belmont 

Beloit 

Belleville 

Berlin 

Black River Fall 
Blanchardville 
Bloomington 
Blue River 
Bonduel 
Boscobel 

Bowler 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brillion 
Brodhead 

Bruce 
Burlington 


Cadott 
Cambridge 
Cameron 
Campbellsport 
Camp Douglas 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cedarburg 
Centuria 
Chetek 
Chilton 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
Cobb 
Cochrane 
Colby 
Columbus 
Cornell 
Crandon 
Cuba City 
Cudahy 
Cumberland 


Darlington 
Deerfield 
DeForest 
Denmark 
DePere 
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Dodgeville 
Durand 


Eagle River 
Edgerton 
Elcho 
Elkhorn 

Elk Mound 
Elmwood 
Elroy 
Evansville 
Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Fairchild 
Fennimore 
Fish Creek 
Fond du Lac 
Fort Atkinson 
Frazer St. Gr. 
Frederic 

Gale Ettrick 
Gays Mills 
Genoa City 
Gillett 
Gilmanton 
Glenwood City 
Goodman 
Grantsburg 
yranton 
Green Bay 
Greendale 
Green Lake 


Greenwood 


Hartford 
Hartland 
Hannibal 
Hawkins 
Hayward 
Hazel Green 
Highland 
Hilbert 
Hillsboro 
Holmen 
Hollandale 
Horicon 
Hortonville 
Hustisford 


lola 
Independence 
Ithaca 


Janesville 
Jefferson 
Johnson Creek 
Juda 


Kaukauna 
Kewaskum 
Kiel 
Kimberly 


La Crosse 
Ladysmith 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 

Lena 

Lime Ridge 
Linden 


Livingston New Holstein Pulcifer 
Lodi New Lisbon R 
Lomira New Richmond Panony 
. Reedsburg 
Loyal Norfolk Resdaville 
Luck N. Fond du Lac Rhi ee - 
Lanusiien thinelander 
Oakfield Rice Lake 
Manawa Oconomowoc Richland Center 
Manitowoe Oconto Ridgeway 
Marathon Oconto Falls Rio 
Markesan Omro Ripon 
Marion Onalaska Rivers Falls 
Marinette Ontario Rosendale 
Marshall Oregon Rosholt 
Marshfield Orfordville Rudolph 
Matton Osceola Salem 
Mauston Oxford Sauk City 
Mayville Palmyra Scandinavia 
Medford Pardeeville Seneca 
Mellen Park Falls Seymour 
Merrill Patch Grove Sharon 
Menomonee Falls pembine Sheboygan 
Montello Peshtigo Sheboygan Falls 
Montfort Pewaukee Shiocton 
Mosinee Phelps Slinger 
Middleton ; Phillips Soldiers Grove 
Milton Junction pjainfield South Wayne 


Mineral Point 
Mukwonago 


Platteville 
Plum City 


Sparta 
Spooner 


Muscoda Plymouth Spring Valley 
Navarino Portage St. Croix Falls 
Necedah Port Edwards Stevens Point 
Nekoosa Port Washington Stockbridge 
Neenah Port Wing Stoughton 
Neillsville Prairie du Chien Stratford 
Neshkoro Prairie du Sac Strum 


New Auburn 
New Glarus 


Princeton 


Pulaski 


Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 


Taylor 
Thorp 
Tilleda 
Tomahawk 
Trempealeau 
Turtle Lake 
Union Grove 
Valders 
Verona 
Viola 
Viroqua 
Wabeno 
Walworth 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waunakee 
Waupun 
Wautoma 
Wausau 
Wauzeka 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
West Bend 


Brown 
Chippewa 
Columbia 
Dodge 
Grant 
Green Lake 
Iowa 

Iron 
Langlade 
Ozaukee 
Pepin 
Sauk 
Sawyer 
Sheboygan 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Waushara 


Colleges 
Stout Institute 
Platteville 


County Normals 
Green 

Juneau 

Langlade 


West Milwaukee Manitowoc 


West Salem 


Weyerhauser 


Weyauwega 


Whitefish Bay 


Whitehall 
White Lake 
Wild Rose 


Williams Bay 


Wilmot 
Winneconne 


Wisconsin Rapids 


Counties 


Adams 
Ashland 


Marinette 
Outagamie 
Polk 


Vocational 
Beaver Dam 
Green Bay 
West Allis 


Special 
Racine Co. School 
of Agriculture 
Wisconsin Child 
Center 
Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf 





PULLING ON BOOT STRAPS 
(Continued from page 22 


sands more high-level candidates 
than are now in prospect. 


Every Teacher a Counselor 


It is, literally, a case of profes- 
sional self-defense. Every teacher 
now in the classroom must be 
backed up by two thoroly pre- 
pared and carefully selected new 
teachers during the next decade 
if we are to maintain our recent 
gains, to say nothing of moving 
forward. The recruitment of 
young students to enter training 
for teaching is a down-to-earth, 
local, and personal assignment 
for every teacher. Each new re- 
cruit added to the total will serve 
to protect the present status and 
add to the prestige of every 
teacher now in service. The on- 


coming supply of new teachers 
will help us do what we cannot 
do without them, namely, build 
a stronger public-school system. 

Every teacher is in the ideal 
position to be a counselor. Stu- 
dents of all ages want to know 
about the opportunities of the 
future. We, the teachers of Amer- 
ica—a million strong—like teach- 
ing. We have seen the profession 
grow in prestige, and we know 
that much further growth lies 
ahead. We know that our great- 
est need is for more carefully se- 
lected men and women to join us. 
Only with their help can we 
achieve our own professional am- 
bitions. But we must have help, 
and it is our personal responsi- 
bility and professional privilege 
to seek it among our students. We 
believe they will like teaching, 
too. 
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In Our Homes and In 


Our Schools 


Let There Be Music 


Ek SUPPOSE that Christ- 

mas, being a human insti- 
tution, albeit about a divine event, 
means different things to differ- 
ent people. About its central re- 
ligious significance there would 
be, no doubt, considerable una- 
nimity. But the interest in things 
peripheral would vary. 

To the writer Christmas music 
contributes much to the meaning 
of Christmas. The beauty of the 
Christmas music of the German 
masters, Bach and Handel for ex- 
ample, gives tangible evidence 
of Browning’s statement that 
man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp or what’s a Heaven for? 
Great music, especially Christ- 
mas music, shows that man’s 
reach does exceed his grasp. 

In the late nineteenth century, 
Edward Bellamy wrote a very 
provocative book called Looking 
Backward. In it he gives a some- 
what Utopian picture of future 
events. The charm of the book 
lies in Bellamy’s ability to pro- 
ject one so effectively into the 
future that he at times forgets 
the reality in which he lives, and 
feels that he is actually looking 
backward from a future time 
orientation. 


Opportunity for Better Music 


Among the things Bellamy 
said (in 1887) was: “If we could 
have devised an arrangement for 
providing everybody with music 
in his home, perfect in quality, 
unlimited in quantity, suited to 
every mood and beginning and 
ceasing at will, we should have 
considered the limit of human 
felicity already attained.” 

This is today no dream. The 
marvels of sound reproduction 
are known to a great many thru 
examples of stereophonic sound 
in motion picture theaters. What 
isn’t so well known is that a great 
deal can be done to bring this 
wonderful sound into our homes 
and into our schools. For less 
money and a little more ingenu- 
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ity much better sound can be 
achieved than is possible in our 
standard radio-phonograph con- 
soles. 

Most people are familiar with 
the term high fidelity. The term 
at its best means that one is lit- 
erally transported to a concert 
hall. One hears full blended and 
balanced music—all the wood- 
winds, the clash of cymbals, 
the tinkle of triangles—all the 
sounds produced by instruments 
and voices exactly as they are 
rendered. 

Those who visit audio fairs 
know that it is now possible to get 
technically perfect enough audio 
components to build, without too 
much money, a sound system 
which practically meets the 
demands of Edward Bellamy’s 
dream. 

The parts or components 
needed are a source of sound such 
as a record player, a tape re- 
corder, or an FM tuner (all three 
if you wish), an amplifier and 
preamplifier and a speaker with 
cabinet built properly to match 
the speaker’s acoustic qualities. 
With some study or a technician’s 
help, almost anyone can get these 
units and put them together to 
produce a very effective sound 
system. 

It is interesting to note that the 
great growth in the field of high 
fidelity sound equipment has been 
pioneered and carried forward by 
the small company working on a 
very small margin of profit. In 
spite of the competition of tele- 
vision, these companies have 
succeeded in building sound 
equipment for home and school 
matching in quality that of large, 
expensive commercial installa- 
tions in theaters. And they have 
instituted a system of prices low 
enough to meet the requirements 
of a slender budget—the prices 
are usually set forth in catalogs 
as list price—so much; audio- 
philes price— so much (about 40 
per cent less on the average). 
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Building Sound Equipment 


Many schools are still buying 
completed fabricated units in one 
cabinet. These units in many 
cases cost as much as the tota: of 
high quality components and give 
very much less satisfactory re- 
sults. Often a great deal of the 
money goes into the cabinet. 

It is the writer’s view that 
more schools and homes should 
look into the possibilities of get- 
ting real high fidelity components 
and putting them together in 
home made cabinets made espe- 
cially to suit the individual com- 
ponents. The schools (a number 
have done so) can use the scien- 
tific resources of the science in- 
structors and students to get the 
know-how to set up their sound 
systems. 

The writer has followed out the 
development of audio over a nun- 
ber of years and has built such 
a system for his own home. To- 
day, there are a number of publi- 
cations designed to help persons 
learn about this field. For the 
music lover, high fidelity is 4 
great boon. If he is a performe! 
as well as a listener he can put 
both together in a way never be 
fore possible. If he wants a goot 
hobby and has some interest it 
science, he can exploit the elec- 
tronic aspect of high fidelity. 

As we prepare to listen to the 


great artists perform the wol'® 
derful Christmas music, we ma § 


if we like make use of the grea! 
recent advances science has maée 
in sound equipment. Yes, let ther 
be music, such as Bellamy onl’ 
dreamed of, in our homes ard 1! 
our schools. 
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Comments by the Editor . . . . 





WEA Dicusses Retirement with Joint Survey 


ye WEA Retirement Committee met with the 
Joint Survey Committee on Retirement Sys- 
tems at the Capitol on November 22. Also present 
wet? WEA Actuary Edward Brown, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Secretary-elect, Mr. McPhee, 
secretary of the state college board, Gordon Hafer- 
becier for the state college faculties, and Dean 
Ingraham of the University who is Chairman of 
the State Retirement Board. 

As was done prior to previous legislative ses- 
sions the purpose of the conference was to present 
to Joint Survey the amendments to the retirement 
law which WEA will introduce in January. After 
explanation of the changes sought in the retirement 
law comparatively few questions were asked but 
additional statistical data from the actuary were 
requested. That out of the way, the topic of the 
day quickly shifted to social security and retire- 
ment. 

Robert E. Larson, actuary for Joint Survey, had 
upon their request prepared a report “Concerning 
Possibility of Integration of the State Teachers 
Retirement System with Social Security.” The 
report had been made available to the WEA Retire- 
ment Committee some time before the meeting so 
they and the WEA office had the opportunity to 
examine the plans for integration. With its release 
was a statement that the ‘‘report was prepared for 





the purpose of discussion only, and neither this 
report nor the subject matter has yet been con- 
sidered by the Joint Survey Committee on Retire- 
ment Systems.” Chairman Padrutt repeated this 
reservation stating that since the subject was in 
foment his committee felt there should be some 
vehicle or point of departure from which to ap- 
proach the subject; that it is necessitated by the 
fact that when retirement bills are before the 
Joint Committee on Finance questions regarding a 
merger of retirement and social security will be 
asked. (This is a hint as to the nature of things 
to come.) 

McPhee and Ingraham expressed the hope that 
WEA had not definitely closed the door on inte- 
gration, whereupon WEA representatives referred 
to the last paragraph of the Retirement Committee 
annual report which appears in this Journal. 

WEA challenged inaccuracies and unwarranted 
deductions which appear thruout the Larson report 
and stressed the disintegrating effect of integra- 
tion, and the effect of integration if Section 42.531 
remains in the law. 

The discussion on integration and supplementa- 
tion was prolonged and spirited, hence, only the 
nub of it can here be recited. Your committee and 
WEA office will provide information as develop- 
ments on the controversial issue proceed. 
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erry Christmas : 

and i 

G@ Happy New Year - 

In this season of good will | have an especial, fervent i 
wish for a Merry Christmas for all of you. During the 33 
years you have contributed immeasurably to i 

my Christmas happiness and spirit. ae 

aa 

| wish for you, too, a Happy New Year and may each Be 
succeeding year: bring greater joy, improved status, and aR 
recognition for the teaching profession. FS 

As | leave the editorship of the Journal with this i 
issue, please accept my profound appreciation for your F 
friendship, your cooperation, and your loyalty. ae 

O. H. PLENZKE - 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 





John Callahan Honored 

In a recent edition of the Capital 
Times there appeared a picture of John 
Callahan smilingly looking at a bronze 
meallion. Posing with him were Dr. 
A. A. Pleyte, medical director of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and Harry G. Marsh, president of 
the Madison association, who went to 
Mr. Callahan’s home to present the 
medallion on the 50th anniversary of 
the national association for his “serv- 
ice in the crusade against tuberculosis 
in Wisconsin.” We praise this bestowal 
of well earned recognition for our long 
time state school chief. 


Park Falls Buys Handbook 

The superintendent and board in 
Park Falls think so highly of the new 
Handbook for Teachers that they pur- 
chased a copy for all teachers in the 
school system. A great idea! Who’s 
next? 
Large Turnover in Legislature 

Fifty freshmen in their respective 
houses together with 82 holdovers make 
up the Legislature of 1955. This abnor- 
mal number of newcomers is ascribed 
to the reapportionment of districts and 
shifts in party voting strength. 
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UW Committee Seeks Advice on Deanship 


SPECIAL committee has been elected by the faculty of the 

School of Education of the University of Wisconsin to 
advise President Edwin B. Fred in the selection of a Dean of 
the School of Education to succeed John Guy Fowlkes who re- 
signed to accept a position as educational advisor to the Min- 
istry of Education in India. 

The committee is anxious to have the help of school peopl 
in Wisconsin. Suggestions as to the sort of man desired anc 
names of individuals will be welcomed. If a recommendatio1 
is made it should be accompanied by a statement relative to th 
personal characteristics, educational background, and qualifica- 








tions for the deanship. 





School of Education, Madison. 


| The committee is composed of A. S. Barr, chairman, Mari 
| L. Carns, Rudolph E. Langer, Frederick M. Logan, LeRoy Peter: 
| son, Burr W. Phillips, and Helen White. All communications ma) 
| be addressed to A. S. Barr, Chairman of the Committee, UW 








Twenty-one senators will be back. 
Eleven will be first-timers in that 
chamber. A vacancy exists in the 10th 
district from which Senator Knowles 
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“. .. And don’t let me catch you talking in class again!” 


was elected Lieutenant Governor. | ive 
assemblymen, Gehrman, Lorge, Mcl'ar- 
land, Merten, and Travis, move over 
to the Senate. 

In the Assembly the change is even 
more pronounced with 61 returnees as 
against 39 new ones. 


What Is Academic Freedom? 
“Your Child Deserves” is the cryp- 
tie title of an 8-page bulletin by the 
NEA Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom. What the child ‘‘de- 
serves” is freedom to learn and the 
explanation of this bandied term is 
put in simple language. It really be- 
gins in the home. Single copies 10¢. 
Discounts on quantity orders: 2-! 
copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 
or more, 33'3%. Make checks payable 
and address orders to the NEA. 


Teaching Foreign Languages 
“Teaching Foreign Languages 1! 
Elementary Schools” has been issued by 
the UW Extension Division. The bulle- 
tin presents the pros and cons of for- 
eign language teaching for elementary 
school children. The material presented 
is a distillation of a conference upo! 
the subject which was held in Madison 
last March. Your Editor considers it 
to be a thoro analysis of a_ subject 
which is projecting itself into the seri 
ous thinking of the profession. May bé 


purchased for 50¢. Address: Bookstore. 


University of Wisconsin Extension Di 
vision, Extension Bldg., Madison $ 
Wis. 


Teachers Elect Gunderson 


Nicholas Gunderson of Madison was 


reelected president of the Wisccnsi! 


Retired Teachers Association at the al: 


nual meeting in Milwaukee during th 
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WEA Convention. Josephine Maloney 
of Milwaukee was chosen vice presi- 
dent, and V. D. Vieth of Madison was 
named secretary-treasurer. During the 
meeting plans were made to have a 
bil) introduced in the 1955 Legislature 
for the reenactment of the present 
law, with some minor changes to cover 
some inequities, providing pay for 
standby service. The Association also 
ap; roved the policy to seek a constitu- 
tio.al amendment to give the state 
authority to increase the retirement 
an: uities of retired teachers. 


ool Night Held at Baraboo 


Almost 500 parents and friends went 
to school the night of Oct. 28 when 
the Baraboo Junior and Senior High 
Schools opened their doors for an ab- 
breviated school day, and grown-ups 
followed the schedules of their young- 
sters. During study periods, activities 
in the gymnasium and programs in the 
auditorium depicted a few phases of 
the school program. <A social hour 
brought to a conclusion a_ successful 
Sehool Night. 


Poetry Contest Announced 

The Wisconsin Fellowship of Poets 
announced on Nov. 29 the second state- 
wide poetry contest for high schools 
and grade schools of the state. Any 
Wisconsin resident between 10 and 18 
years of age is eligible to compete. 

The top prize for high school classi- 
fication is $25 and for grade school 
$20. Lesser amounts are offered for 
nine other prize winners in both 
groups. 

Preliminary judging will be done by 
Harry Glickman, English Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Chad Walsh, Enelish Department of 
Beloit College. Ray Stanley of WHA 
will select poems from the winning en- 
tries to be read in special broadcasts 
of the Wisconsin Poets Corner over 
WHA and the State Radio Network. 

All poems should be sent to Mrs. 
Edna K. Meudt, Contest Editor, Route 
4, Dodgeville, Wis., postmarked no later 
than Jan. 20, 1955. The money for 
prizes has been donated by Allis-Chal- 
mers Company of Milwaukee, Thorp 
Finance Corporation of Thorp, and 
Kroger Company, Madison Division. 


NEA Honor Roll Reported 


R. M. Marston, director of member- 
ship of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, reports the school systems and 


_ Schools which have reported 100 per 


cent membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association for 1954-55 as of 
Dec. 1. Some of these have been on the 
NEA Honor Roll continuously for many 
years. 


Cities 
Chilton (1947) 
Port Washington (1951) 
Wisconsin Dells (1954) 
School 
Winneconne Central School (1953) 
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Necrology 


Frederick E. Drescher, 75, former 
supervising principal at Fennimore, 
died Oct. 4. He was principal from 1908 
to 1918 when he moved to Springville, 
N. Y., where he farmed and taught 
school for several years. In 1924 he re- 
turned to Fennimore where he served 
as high school principal until he re- 
tired in 1946. 

* * * 

Venice E. Slagg, 63, a teacher at the 
Longfellow School in Madison since 
1924, died Nov. 30 at a Milwaukee hos- 
pital. She had been stricken with a 
heart attack on Nov. 5 while attending 
the WEA convention. A graduate from 


Whitewater in 1917 Miss Slagg later 
attended the University of Wisconsin. 
* * * 


Walter F. Kruschke, 63, superintend- 
ent of the Rhinelander schools for 26 
years died at St. Mary’s hospital in 
Rhinelander on Nov. 16. He was a vet- 
eran of World War I. His teaching 
career began at age 17 in Sheboygan 
County. This was followed by teaching 
in Shawano, one year as supervising 
principal at Verona, and eight years 
at Kewaunee before he became super- 
intendent at Rhinelander. A_ special 
news item on education in Rhinelander 
by the Milwaukee Sentinel in 1951 


called Mr. Kruschke “Mr. Education of 
Rhinelander.” He resigned last July. 
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613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Sirs: 


Hartford, Wisconsin 
October 15, 1954 


Washington National Insurance Company 


I must at this time thank you for your kind and 










































wonderful consideration during my recent four months 
illness. I am sure that every teacher in Wisconsin 
would enroll in the WEA-Washington National plan 
if they understood the wonderful benefits it provides 
at such low cost. I know that it lightened my financial 
burdens and helped towards my recovery. 


“AS WE NEVER KNOW” when we may need help, 
it would be my wish for every teacher to carry this 
insurance. I cannot now thank your representative too 
much for talking me into taking it. 


Thanking you for your prompt payments, I remain 
Yours truly, 
s/ MINNIE McCARDLE 
Mrs. Minnie McCardle 











For Information, Write 










Wisconsin Education 
Association 


404 Insurance Building 


Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Office 


613 Gay Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National 









































































Hear and See 
These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 

chased from your specialists. 





Community 
T: Use: 


Your 
S175 


Your Health in 
(Sound; 9 min.; 
Health, I, J) 
Points out the many important serv- 

ices of public health agencies aimed at 


maintaining and improving the health 
of the community. Shows the impor- 
tance of people themselves in protect- 
ing the community’s health and gives 
concrete ways in which they can coop- 
erate. (Coronet) 

School Board in Action (Sound; 27 
min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Soc. Probs., S; 

Teach., C; Ed., C; Club A) 

Shows application of basic principles 
in solving major issues affecting a 
school system. Illustrates the right of 
everyone to be heard, the need for a 
qualified superintendent, the effective- 
ness of teacher-citizen committees, the 
use of specialists for guidance, the 





TO HANG ON THEIR TREE 


Presented with hope this is interesting, useful 


Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an 
areal” square. Lap 4" and tape. Fiton 
red coat; then beard, cap. Add hook. 








Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 
ers. Puton bypicks, paste, tape orpins. 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 











Coat: From 514” square red paper, 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on. 








Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
5x31". Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
for tassel. Twist. Shape, on. Tape. 





¥ 


gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 
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value of written policies in settling is- 
sues and problems, and the values of 
active participation by the entire com- 
munity. (Nat’l School Boards) 


Planning Your Career (Sound; 16 min..; 
$2.50 T; Use: Guid., J, S; Soe. 
Probs., S) 

Presents a procedure by which a per- 
son can come to a better understanding 
of his own capabilities and the poten- 
tialities of various careers in which he 
is most likely to succeed. Emphasizes 
value of selecting a vocation as ea:ly 
as possible, yet keeping an open mind 
on possible careers. Follows one boy as 
he attempts to decide on his career w th 
the help of his school’s vocational covun- 
selor. (EBF') 


Employment Interview (The) (Sow 4; 
11 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Ind. M:;t., 
C, A) 

Cities conditions under which m»st 
hiring was formerly done and tien 
elaborates on the aims and means of 
modern employment procedur’s. 
Stresses the need for getting the right 
man for the right job and covers quili- 
ties and duties of employment inter- 
viewers. (McGraw-Hill) 


Tale of Two Towns (Sound; 45 min; 
$2.50 GI; Use: Teach., C; Clubs, A) 
Describes the problems into which a 

typical, small community falls when 
business activity declines, public im- 
provements deteriorate, school facilities 
and housing are let decline and dissen- 
sion occurs between community groups 
wishing to improve and those wishing 
to “hold the line.” Describes how one 
community attempts to examine a more 
successful community to learn possibil- 
ities for community analysis, agree- 
ment, and planning for future improve- 
ment. (Kellogg Foundation) 


Water Safety (Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 
T; Use: Phys. Ed., I, J, S; Safety, 
| RP feetsy), 

Presents some of the basic rules of 
water safety with cautions for the 
swimmer and for those in boats. Pro- 
motes safer practices in and near water 
areas. (YA) 


Meeting the Emotional Needs in Child- 
hood (Sound; 30 min.; $5.00 T; Use: 
Home Ec., C; Psych., C) 

Gives a better understanding of chil- 
dren by showing their attitudes toward 
people and the sense of community re- 
sponsibility he is developing as_ he 
grows into adulthood. Shows some of 
the early experiences which have influ- 
enced him before he reaches school. 
Presents his early basic need for ac- 
ceptance and his later need for inde- 
pendence. Suggests ways parents and 
teachers can help meet these needs 
(NY.U) 

Job Evaluation and Merit Rating 
(Sound; 12 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Ind. 
Mgt., C, A) 

Defines and illustrates job eva!ua- 
tion and merit rating. Shows many 0! 
the problems encountered and _ ists 
common errors. (McGraw-Hill) 
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New Course Offered 
To Train Librarians 
by “Directed Study” 


Planned by UW Extension 
Division and Library Com. 


A problem which has 
troubled librarians for 30 
years may be a thing of the 
past shortly with the intro- 
duction of a newly developed 
“directed study” course. 

“Introduction to Library 
Science,” a classroom-corre- 
spondence study course pre- 
pared by the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division 
aud the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, will be 
offered in six Wisconsin cities 
on an experimental basis 
which began Nov. 13. 

Its success will ease the 
problem of certifying librar- 
ians in the state’s 312 public 
libraries. Certification by the 
Free Library Commission 
has been required since the 
mid-1920s under a statute 
introduced by the Wisconsin 
Library Association. 

The new course is the lat- 
est step in the Free Library 
Commission’s long-standing 
efforts to insure expert serv- 
ice in all of the state’s pub- 
lic libraries. The commission 
was established in 1895 by a 
legislative statute. 


Method to Qualify 

In the past, librarians 
could qualify for certification 
only by attending the UW 
Library School’s Summer 
Session course, which is en- 
dorsed by the Free Library 
Commission. Workshop ses- 
sions, special classes, and 
correspondence study courses 
have been offered; but these, 
alone, were not enough for 
certification. 

The new course, however, 
will carry certification from 
the Free Library Commission 
in grades two and three, In- 
cluded will be 16 correspond- 
ence study assignments, sup- 
plemented by monthly class- 
room meetings with a local 
instructor. 

The course is being offered 
this fall at the UW Library 
School, Madison; the Green 
Bay Extension Center; and 
the Wausau, Superior, La 
Crosse, and Racine Public 
Libraries. 








Watson Asks Aid 
For Needy Children 


The Save the Children Fed- 
eration, a national child serv- 
ice organization, is appeal- 
ing to citizens of the state 
for aid in its program of 
service to needy children, it 
was announced recently by 
George E. Watson, state su- 
perintendent of public in- 
struction and chairman of 
the Thirteenth Annual Chil- 
dren’s Clothing Crusade. The 
organization renders aid for 
needy children in Western 
Europe, Korea, and _ Israel 
and in isolated areas of the 
United States, including the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, 
without regard to race, creed 
or color. 

Clothing is vitally needed 
in many areas of the world, 
including our own country, 
Mr. Watson stated. It is esti- 
mated that 400,000 Wiscon- 
sin school children will take 
bundles of good used cloth- 
ing to school as a contribu- 
tion to the drive. 

Mr. Watson reported that 
during the past five years, 
school children of Wisconsin 
have given over a million 
pounds of clothing to be dis- 
tributed by Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. 





“The course will be of par- 
ticular value to small com- 
munities,” according to Wal- 
ter S. Botsford, secretary of 
the Free Library Commis- 
sion. Communities of four to 
eight thousand population 
are required to have librar- 
ians certified in grade two; 
those of two to four thou- 
sand, in grade three. 

The course assignments 
will touch upon the major as- 
pects of library science. Top- 
ics will include: Library de- 
velopment; selection of books 
and other materials; classi- 
fication, cataloging, and fil- 
ing; audio-visual materials; 
circulation, charging systems, 
registration of borrowers,| 
fines, records, and statistics; 
care of the collection, includ- 
ing inventory, binding, and 





shelving; services to individ- | 
uals and groups; guidance 
for juvenile reading; refer-| 
ence service; administration; 
and library development in| 
theh United States. 
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NEA and NASSTA Select Human Interest 
Theme for 1956 Public Relations Film 





Wisconsin Educators 
Donate to NEA Fund 


The 1954 goal of $2,000,000 
for the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign was passed on 
Nov. 9, according to a News- 
letter from A. C. Flora and 
Karl H. Berns, campaign di- 
rectors. They report that the 
second million was easier 
than the first and that the 
three million mark is very 
near. “If time between the 
million dollar milestones con- 
tinues to narrow, we will 
complete the $5,000,000 goal 
by the Centennial convention 
in July, 1957,” says the re- 
port. 

Since Dee. 1, 1952, 59 Wis- 
consin educators have taken 
life memberships at $150 
each making a total of $8,850 
from that source, and others 
have made pledges and gifts 
amounting to $2,377.45 or a 
total of $11,227.45. The 5- 
year quota for Wisconsin is 
$70,000. 


Herbert A. Whipple, 
Popular Bookman, Dies 


Herbert A. Whipple, 85, 
grand and respected book- 
man, passed away at Water- 
town Hospital Nov. 17. For 
46 years this gentleman 
scholar of the “old school” 
represented Houghton Mifflin 
Co. A business call from 
Herb was always a pleasant, 
stimulating combination of 


intelligent sales talk and the | 
latest books on history. He 


had 
for 


was 


an insatiable 
historical 
no doubt 


appetite 
reading and 
one 


the lives and events which 
shaped our historical devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Whipple devoted 18 
years to teaching and admin- 
istration in the schools 
southern Wisconsin. Military 
services were conducted for 
him by Humphrey-Wiley 

233, American Legion 
of Waterloo. 
For many years some of 


us had the unusual privilege | 


of meeting with the bookman 


of the} 
learned men in Wisconsin on | 


|All PR Films Are Available 
By Writing the WEA Office 


The National Education 
Association and the National 
Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations, 
joint sponsors of a series of 
public relations films, have 
announced that the 1956 film 
will be about the life of Billie 
Davis, author of “I Was A 
Hobo Kid.” The film, which 
will be about 60 minutes in 
length, will be the first fea- 
ture length picture in the 
series. 

Mrs. Davis, lecturer, 
writer, and field representa- 
tive for the Assemblies of 
God, gained national promi- 
nence when her article, “I 
Was A Hobo Kid,” was* pub- 
lished by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Production of the film will 
get underway early next 
year. Agrafilms, Inc., which 
made Freedom to Learn, 
Skippy and the 3 R’s, and 
What Greater Gift, earlier 
| films in the series, will pro- 
duce the 1956 film. They are 
| currently making Mark of a 
Man for release in 1955. 

All the films produced 
jointly by the NEA and the 
NASSTA may be secured by 
writing to the WEA. Due to 
a heavy schedule for most of 
the prints it is advisable to 
plan for the use of films 
some time in advance. 






























Freedom to Learn shows 
the importance to our coun- 
try of the freedom to learn. 
This 27 minute film reveals 
that modern schools prepare 
children to assume their re- 
sponsibilities as good citi- 
zens. 





Skippy and the 3 R’s shows 


| how a first-grade child learns 


the fundamentals. It will of- 


|fer opportunities to portray 
jto citizens of your commu- 


Mod that the schools of to- 
ot | 


day are teaching the funda- 


|mentals better than they have 


ever been taught. 


at his Waterloo home. That 


| is now ended. We regret the 


loss of this esteemed man 
and convey our sympathy to 
Mrs. Whipple. 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


The coupons you clip may bring you 
bright, new ideas that you can use or 
adapt in your class work. Material pre- 
pared by the advertisers in Journal 
has been especially planned for your 
use. Some of it may not be listed in 
the column below but you may write 
directly to the advertiser for it. Always 
write the advertiser when you are in 
a hurry for his material. The coupon 
is for your convenience in ordering sev- 
eral items. 

31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 


Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 





LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 
themselves, so inspir- 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
8. 3 Handipaint, an inex- 

pensive, vivid, non- 
toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker- 


GENIE 


ih dnc (pptin 


sane 


top canister. ® 8 
Send for free descriptive Shaw 
folder on use of Genie PNGER-PA® 
Handipaint for screen Wesco 8 
printing and finger paint- e eeeee 
ing. Write Dept. ST-12. oa” 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
reps. in Wisconsin are 

L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 


ill 








spots along the highways. Includes a 
9-page booklet “How to See America”, 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Both the novice and the seasoned 
traveler will like this. Booklet also in- 
cludes one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 


59. Projection Screens is a 12-page 
folder that will help you select the 
proper screens for your projection re- 
quirements. Many sizes and types are 
described in words and pictures and 
prices are indicated. Models include 
those for either lighted or darkened 
rooms, and for wall, table, or tripod. 
A chart for determining the right size 
for your needs is also shown. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp.) 


60. Sources of Material published for 
teachers of elementary-school science. 


USE THIS 


Eight. pages listing sources of materials 
and supplies for elementary science. 
(The Dryden Press, Inc.) 


41. A Study Chart for New Music Hori- 
zons. A guide to the kinds of musical 
activities found in each book of this 
classroom program, from _ preschcol 
thru junior high school. (Silver Bur- 
dett Co.) 


57. Leaflet on improving reading rate 
and comprehension thru the use of the 
Zateometer in the classroom, the clinic 
or in home study. (Audio-Visual Fe- 
search) 


58. Europe in 1955—consists of color- 
ful folders on 47-to-49 day, eight-cour ty 
itinerary and costs of tours offered sy 
Olson Travel Organization and Olso:i’s 
Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- 
tember. Tour cost, $1,370 and up. 


COUPON 


Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 


only. 


desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each 


| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
| 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
I 
I 
! number circled. 
| 31. 59. 60, 
BY ONG: Se ee 
TO ih 0): 0) can ae Res Rn Ba ebes oe SOR ee nea 
ae ee ee 
| 
School Address 
i Citys oo 


| Enrollment: Boys —- 
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Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity ' 
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M/Scv. Husert L. Lee Lr. Cot. R. R. Myers 
USA USMC 





Mayor Cart L. Sitter M/Ser. Harotp EF. Witson 
USMC USMCR 





Pre. H. A. Carrerata, Jr. T/Ser. R. S. Kennemore 
USMCR usMc 





Capt. Lewis L. Mittert Carr. Raymonp Harvey 


USA USA 





In all, 104 men have won the Medal of 
Honor in Korea. The men here stand as 
representatives of them—and of all the 
service men and women to whose devo- 
tion we in America owe our security 
this Christmas of 1954. 











The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It i 
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Peace... 
their Christmas Wish for us! 


THESE are some of the bravest men on‘earth. 


Yet these young holders of the Medal of Honor were never fighters 


for the love of fighting. They are men of war with a dream of peace. 


They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze in rapture 
at a tinselled tree. Where a happy Christmas is a child’s 
inalienable right—because fear and force have at last 


given way to peace and law and goodwill. 


They have fought ably for peace, with courage “above and beyond 


the call of duty.” Can we. at home, do something for it, too? 


Yes. Beginning now. each of us who earns can put some part of 
his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. For by these 
Bonds we make our own families secure, first of all. Then, out of 
the security of our families, we build the strength of America—te 
stay at peace in a world where peace still is only for the strong. 


* * * 


You can invest in Defense Bonds best through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. Won't you begin—today ? 


uted this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council 


s donat h 
ine Publishers of America. 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


A Planned Change 

The little girl showed unusual inter- 
est in the church wedding and then 
suddenly turned to her mother with 
a puzzled expression. 

“Did the lady change her mind?” she 
whispered to her mother. 

“Why no, what makes you 
that?” 

“Cause she went up the aisle with 
one man and came back with another.” 


think 


Real Future 

Uncle: “And what are you going to 
be when you grow up, Le Roy?” 

Le Roy: “I’m going to be a philan- 
thropist; those people always seem to 
have a lot of money.” 





Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1370 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1555 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-55. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
’ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 





> Easy to Use * Lowest Cost + Portable 

<os'¢q RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 

z: erator, classroom or home use. Direct 

reading rate calculator. 814" long, 

——. 2'; lbs. Complete with study man- 

< ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 

> EYE-SPAN TRAINER— Plastic Model 10. 

~ Improves visual speed, accuracy . BOC 
Rateometer <> practice items, manual, case . . $7.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept.T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago! 





CLINTON | 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, Wes! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 





CHRISTMAS DESIGNS INCLUDED 


FREE ... to introduce TRAY DEC- 
ORATING for classroom use we offer a sam- 








ple painted 12” metal tray, (ready to be 
decorated) in red, green, white, black, 
bronze or silver; 14 designs and directions 
simple enough for children. Postage and box- 
ing $1.00. Write for Art Supply Catalog. 


McGivern Metals, Two Rivers, Wis. 
VSSSSSSSSSSSSSAASAS SSA ASS S A A 
PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. 
Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 
W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


VSSSSSSSSSSSSASSSASASASSASSSASS =| 
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Discrepancy 

“Thanks very much,” said the min- 
ister, “I must call this afternoon and 
thank your mother for those eight 
beautiful apples.” 

“Please, sir,” said Tommy, ‘‘do you 
mind thanking her for 12.” 


No Help 

It had rained hard. The windshield 
was covered with mud, and the car had 
narrowly escaped several collisions. 

“Wouldn’t it be a good thing to wipe 
off the windshield?” asked the anxious 
passenger. 

“Not worth the bother,” cheerfully 
returned the driver. “I left my glasses 
at home.” 


Fast on the Draw 

Bank teller to man at window: 
“Sorry, Mr. Cotter. Your wife beat you 
to the draw.” 


This Younger Generation 

Upbraiding his teen-age daughter for 
her slovenly appearance a father 
started in on a tirade of the faults of 
modern day children. “Why, look at 
your hair,” he snorted, “it looks like 
a mop.” 

“What's 
girl. 


a mop?” interrupted the 


* * * 


A small boy’s definition of a con- 
science: “Something that makes you 
tell your mother before your sister 


does.” 
* * * 


Then there was the lady who won- 
dered where her husband spent his 
evenings—until she came home early 
one night and there he was! 


Great Day 


John loved the good things of life. 
So when an uncle, who was old and 
stingy, left him a sizeable sum, John 
wrote friends the good news in these 
words: “Yesterday at five in the morn- 
ing, my uncle and I passed on to a 
better life.” 


Wrong Rx 
Doctor: “Do you smile at 
troubles as I advised you?” 
Patient: “Yes, and the boss warned 
me three times this week to wipe that 
silly grin off my face and go to work.” 


your 


Patient’s Progress 

Doctor: “Have you kept a chart on 
the patient’s progress?” 

Pretty Young Nurse (blushing): 
“No; but I can show you my diary.” 


Matter of Relativity 

An elderly man of convivial habits, 
but also bookish, was haled before the 
judge. 

“You’re charged with being in'oxi- 
cated and disorderly,” snapped the 
judge. “Have you anything to say?” 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,” begar the 
prisoner in a flight of oratory. “! am 
not so debased as Poe, so profligate as 
Byron, so ungrateful as Keats, so in- 
temperate as Burns, so demented as 
Tennyson, so vulgar as Shakespuare, 
RO 
“That'll do, that'll do,” interrupted 
the judge: “Seven days, and _ officer, 
take down that list of names he ‘nen- 
tioned and round ’em up. I think they 
are as bad as he is.” 
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